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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 
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PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 





















-> In vast research laboratories and practical 
= bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 
Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
ro not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
VA \ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
ne . BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
BAKERY PROVED e FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
nternational —— 
MILLING COMPANY 
“BAKERY-PROVE 
Trade Mark GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 





When you speak of a bargain in 
flour, you will be money ahead with 
a flour of topnotch quality like 
ISMERTA. The dependable per- 
formance of ISMERTA is bound to 
save you time and trouble in the 
shop, beyond the small extra cost of 
this premium flour. ISMERTA 
costs a little more to make because 
we pay extra for the finest baking 
wheats, but that cost and more 
comes back to the baker every 
time. 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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tS BAY 
“ STATE 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 

















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS ~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Gladtola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


pe 7 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 

























TWO BAKERY- TESTED 





QUALITY FLOURS -¢°y 
FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS a 
Mellow Tepe MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS "High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


s WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 



































Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
reke) 4h KIN G—cookie on 


er ry exelale ha sateltis 


d doughnut flour 


CRACKER KIN G—croeck 


100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
Hv ing 





MBikais AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 























The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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...Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 





They are multi-trip bags . . . every reuse cuts the cost still 


more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum reuse. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 





+ 
P.S. Supplies are excellent, too. The ’ 
jute situation overseas shows you can ih BAC’ 
base your long-term plans on burlap. : *, G2 a 
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CONTROL MILLED 
for Uniform Baking Qualityl 
































You can have flours with the same uniform baking perform- 
ance that you get in other standard ingredients. 


Kansas Flour Mills offer you a wide range 
of fine flours from which to select those that best meet 
your particular needs. 


These fine flours, produced under exacting modern 





scientific controls from the selection of the wheat to the 
finished product, assure you the dependable uniformity 
required to maintain economical, trouble-free produc- 


tion schedules. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





















































ROLLED OATS 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


OATMEAL 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


c _. MILLERS & , | 
Mills Htiibiayel EXPORTERS OF ALL GRADES( \ 
Mills and Sales Offices. VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON CANADIAN HARD SPRING 
WINNIPEG * TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON WHEAT FLOUR 


EASTERN EXPORT RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
—BRANDS— 


e APPLE BLOSSOM 
e CANADA'S PRIDE 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ¢GOLD LEAF —* ELCO 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ‘\ N WHITE & CKl SON CQ i 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ANCOD' 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
















































+ 





Co 








- . ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


e 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


Many years of satisfaction MILLING COMPANY 
stand behind these famous HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


brands. They have won 
i a CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
bakers’ confidence by the 


RAI TORA ‘ 
consistent excellence of aaa CWTS pic sane ireltamsaictiaaa 
baking performance. They i ; 
can help make your loaf @ STORAGE 
the best in the market. 4,500,000 BUS. 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 


KANSAS MILLING CO. iapeteinie 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 








MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO Examine Head Pulley Immediately 
. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 
QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE : If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 


CO¢g extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MuTuat Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 










KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Millers of Fine Bakery Flours The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 

















WIGGINSVILLE ARKANSAS CTY = DIKIE-PORTIAND. | CeO io ©«=©6 CHUBB & SON 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Policies of this Company United States Managers 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO MP ANY are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MEMPHIS, TENN. e CAPACITY 20,000 cwrms. Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Cenade 

107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL RED WING FLOUR 


a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Exstra Strong Spring Patent 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

; CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
Roa RY E—White - Medium - Dark GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 

GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *°)'?'° meagan gees 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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. \Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Flour Output Shows Decline in April 





AVERAGE DAILY 


PRODUCTION 


OFF 212% FROM YEAR EARLIER 





Average for April, Traditionally Lowest Month of Year, 
Down 5°, From March—Daily Output Estimated at 


801,300 Sacks—Total 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U. S. mills during April is 
estimated by The Northwestern Mil- 
ler at 17,629,000 sacks for a daily 
average output of 801,300 sacks for 
the 22-working-day month. 

That average daily output for April 
is 5.1% below the March, 1953, aver- 
age of 844,000 sacks and 242% under 
the April, 1952, output. Both March 
and April had the same number of 
working days — 22 —so the calendar 
month totals of 18,565,000 an 17,629,- 
000 sacks, respectively, are directly 
comparable. The April output was 
936,000 sacks under March. 

April, however, is traditionally the 
lowest month of the year in flour pro- 
duction (see accompanying chart). 

The Northwestern Miller’s estimate 
is derived from mills in the principal 
centers and regions which are be- 
lieved to account for approximately 
74% of the total U. S. output. Mills 
which reported production to this 
journal during April produced 12,966,- 
400 sacks. That actual reported pro- 
duction was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U. S. output with the resulting 
figure of 17,629,000 sacks. 

Production in the Kansas City cen- 
ter was off only 2.2% in spite of a 
strike which caused a shutdown of 
the mills for several days. All mills 
in Kansas City are included in this 
journal's tabulation and that total 
for April was 1,046,800 sacks for a 
daily average of 47,500 sacks. Those 
figures compare with 1,068,500 and 
48,600 sacks, respectively for March. 

At Buffalo, flour production during 
April was off slightly more than 1% 
from the March average output for a 
calendar month total of 2,065,200 
sacks and a daily average of 93,900 
sacks. All mills in that center, too, 
report their production to The North- 
western Miller. The comparable fig- 
ures for Buffalo during March were 
2,088,300 sacks total output and an 
average daily output of 95,000 sacks. 

Minneapolis mills showed a decline 
of 8.6% in output during April as 
compared with March. The April cal- 
endar month total for the Minne- 
apolis group was reported to be 
1,119,600 sacks for a daily average 
of 50,900 sacks. These figures com- 
pare with 1,224,400 and 55,700 sacks, 
respectively. 

Mills in the interior Northwest pro- 
duced a total of 1,722,400 sacks for a 
daily output average of 78,300 sacks 
during April. That total and daily 
output was down 11.2% from the 
March figures of 1,940,400 and 88,200 
sacks, respectively. 

For the Northwest Minneapolis 
plus the interior mills—the totals for 
April were down 10.2% from March. 
(See accompanying table.) 

Interior mills in the Southwest 
operated at a slightly higher rate as 
mills in Kansas City during April and 
the increase in production was 2% % 
during the month as compared with a 
decline of 2.2% for the Kansas City 
group. 

The total for the Southwest—Kan- 


for Month 17,629,000 


sas City plus interior—was 4,798,000 
sacks for an average output of 218,- 
000 sacks for April. That daily aver- 
age was 3,100 sacks above the March 
average of 214,900 sacks. Output for 
the Southwest was up 144% for the 
month. 

As a region, the North Pacific 
Coast showed a net gain of 2% in 
output during April as compared with 
March. Mills in Seattle and Tacoma 
were the only ones to show declines 
and those declines were not large 
enough to offset the gains made by 
the Portland group and the interior 
group. The output of mills in the 
North Pacific Coast region which re- 
port production data to this journal 
amounted to 1,115,000 sacks for the 
month for a daily average of 50,700 
sacks. That daily average is 1,000 
sacks more than the March average 
and kept the region on the plus side. 

In the Central and Southeastern 
states, the decline in output for mills 
reporting to this journal amounted to 
slightly more than 10% during April 
as compared with March. The total 
output of these mills was 2,146,200 
sacks for an average of 97,600 sacks 
a day. 

If flour production for remainder 
of the current calendar year follows 
the 1952 trend and also the trend for 
the past 10 years, running time will 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR APRIL, 1958 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100° of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


April, March, April, 

1953 1953 1952 
Ct ee 2,065,200 2,088,300 2,044,916 
noe ans are 1,119,600 1,224,400 1,160,180 
Interior Northwest ............. 1,722,400 1,940,400 1,603,379 
NORTHWEST ................ 2,842,000 3,164,800 2,758,559 
Kansas City ...........ccecceeeees 1,046,800 1,068,500 1,224,976 
a ae en _.. 3,751,200 3,657,800 3.974.511 
SOUTHWEST ........... 4,798,000 4,726,300 5,199,481 
Seattle-Tacomn ....ccccscccccces 696,800 735,2 770,021 
re ar eral 227 500 175,000 223,774 
Interior North Pacific .............. 190.700 184,400 209,852 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,115,000 1,094,600 ‘1,208,647 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST... 2,146,200 2,397,300 2,021,338 
GE Ce, ... 12,966,400 18,471,800 —-18,222,947 

Percent of U.S. Total ve Se 72.5 73.2 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 17,629,000 18,565,000 18,065,000 





show a steady improvement with 
peaks anticipated in September and 
November. An examination of the ac- 
companying chart, prepared from 
data compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, indicated that April histori- 
cally has been the low month. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CO-OPERATIVE 
TO LEVY OWN WHEAT TAX 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS The 
Garden City Co-operative Equity Ex- 
change has decided to go ahead on its 
own and levy a wheat tax to finance 
a research program. The action re- 
portedly was taken after the recent 
session of the Kansas Legislature 





failed to provide necessary laws to 
set up a statewide organization to put 
a levy into operation. 

In almost unanimous action the 
Garden City firm’s members voted to 
deduct one mill a bushel from every 
bushel of wheat handled by the co- 
operative. If a grower does not wish 
to contribute to the program he may 
inform the firm within 30 days of the 
deduction and his contribution will 
be refunded. 

For two legislative sessions the 
Kansas Wheat Growers Assn. has at- 
tempted to get an enabling act 
passed. The act advocated would al- 
low wheat growers to collect one mill 
a bushel from members to finance re- 
search, 





U.S. Wheat Flour Production per Working Day by Months 
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AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR OUTPUT during April by 
U. S. mills is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 
801,300 sacks, a decline of 5.1% from the March figure 
and 2',% under the April, 1952 average daily output. 


which account for 
total. The adjusted 


This journal’s estimate is based upon reports from mills 


approximately 74% of the nation’s 
total for the 22-working-day month 


is estimated at 17,629,000 sacks. 
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WAGGONER-GATES COMPANY 
TO SUSPEND FLOUR MILLING 





Independence, Mo., Firm Will Continue in Flour Busi- 
ness, Resume Milling “When Economic 
Conditions Warrant” 


KANSAS CITY The Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
announced this week that it will dis- 
continue milling flour as soon as 
present wheat stocks are ground. The 
firm will continue in the flour busi- 
ness, however, and will still market 
its “Queen of the Pantry” family flour 
and other company brands. 

Officials of the mill said that when 
present warehouse stocks of flour are 
exhausted, arrangements have been 
made to have flour milled to their 
specifications for distribution under 
company brands. 

Spokesmen for the company em- 
phasized that the firm was not with- 
drawing from the flour business but 
only discontinuing milling temporar- 
ily “until such time as competitive 
and economic conditions warrant re- 
sumption of milling.” 


One of the nation’s oldest milling 
firms, the Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co. has been most active in soft wheat 
milling for many years. The relatively 
low price of eastern soft wheats in 
the past two years, with prospects 
for continuation of this situation on 
the coming crop, have considerably 
restricted the area in which the com- 
pany can sell competitively. 

Established in 1867, the firm was 
founded by Peter Waggoner and his 
son, William, who were joined in 1878 
by George P. Gates and Judge E. P. 
Gates in forming the Waggoner- 
Gates firm. Members of the Waggon- 
er family still own and operate the 
mill. The company has a milling ca- 
pacity of 2,550 sacks a day and oper- 
ates grain storage space amounting 
to 300,000 bu. 





General Mills to Build Pilot Plant 
for Study of Ingredient Handling 


MINNEAPOLIS—-General Mills, 
Inc., is building a pilot plant in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which will be devoted 
to studies of the handling and pack- 
aging of ingredients used in various 
General Mills products. The plant 
also will serve as a training school for 
personnel and will therefore produce 
limited amounts of products under 
study, company officials explained. 
The number of employees at the plant 
will vary from 10 to 20. 

Construction of the new plant be- 
gan April 15 and is expected to be 
completed Sept. 1. It was designed by 
General Mills engineers and is being 
built by a Minneapolis contractor. 

General Mills has maintained lab- 
oratories and pilot plants in Minne- 


apolis since 1930 and during recent 
years these facilities have contributed 
to the development of products rang- 
ing from industrial chemicals to new 
sugar-coated cereals now being test- 
marketed in the eastern states. 

Other plants operated by GMI in 
Iowa include a soybean processing 
plant at Belmond and a special com- 
modities and Purity Oats mill in 
Keokuk. 
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GRAIN MAN TO MOVE 
HEMINGFORD, N EB. Bruce 
Hagemeister, grain man here and at 
Alliance, Neb., plans to leave Hem- 
ingford to make his home at either 
McCook or Ogallala, Neb. Business 











SBA BOARD MEETS AFLOAT—The board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. opened the recent convention of the association with a meeting 


aboard the yacht Humko and a cruise around Tampa Bay. Allied members 


Were also aboard, with John H. Curtis, Humko Co., Memphis, as host. Left 


to right above are E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer of the SBA; Ray- 
mond B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., president; W. B. Lovvorn, 
Morten Milling Co., Columbia, S.C., president of the Southern 
Assn., and Paul D. Nease, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Birmingham, BL., Bec- 


retary-treasurer of the allied group. 


Allied 


reasons are prompting the move as 
he wishes to be centrally located in 
his grain operations. He has grain 
business places at Hemingford, At- 
wood, Kansas, and Imperial, Neb. 
Mr. Hagemeister is president of the 
Central States Grain Co. at Atwood 
and Imperial and of the Hagemeister 
Grain Co. at Hemingford. He said 
plans are being made for the merger 
of the two companies. 
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D.C.A., INC., AFFILIATES 
WITH McMAHON FIRM 


CHICAGO — Jack Anderson and 
William E. Casselman, co-owners of 
D.C.A., Inc., Chicago feed ingredient 
brokerage firm, have been admitted 
to partnership in Vincent P. McMahon 
& Co., Chicago. The announcement is 
made by Vincent P. McMahon. 

Vincent P. McMahon & Co. is a 
commodity futures house, and has 
been in business since 1938. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Casselman 
say that the customers of D.C.A., 
Inc., will be serviced in the same 
manner as always, and the new affilia- 
tion is merely an extension of service 
by the firm. The closer connection 
with the futures market will insure 
faster execution of futures transac- 
tions. Mr. Casselman will be in the 
meal and oil futures pit during all 
trading hours observed by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Vincent P. McMahon & Co. is a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Memphis Merchants Exchange and 
the New York Produce Exchange. Its 
offices are in the Board of Trade 
Building, at 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 
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ADM TO CONSTRUCT NEW 
BASIC CHEMICAL PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. soon will start 
construction of a plant to produce a 
new group of basic chemicals, accord- 
ing to Thomas L. Daniels, president. 
Ground for the new plant, to be lo- 
cated at Ashtabula, Ohio, 55 miles 
northeast of Cleveland on Lake Erie, 
will be broken in June, and produc- 
tion of saturated and unsaturated al- 
cohols is expected 12 months later. 

According to Mr. Daniels many of 
the alcohols which will be made at 
the new plant are not commercially 
available today. Vegetable, animal 
and marine fats and oils will serve 
as the principal raw materials. 

The new alcohols are expected to 
find a ready market in new types of 
detergents. They will be used in 
countless other products including 
vinyl plasticizers, shampoos, lubricat- 
ing oil additives, corrosion inhibi- 
tors, anti-foam agents, peptizers for 
synthetic rubber, cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals, antioxidants, agricultural 
chemicals, synthetic waxes and tex- 
tile finishes. 

While the production of the new 
unsaturated higher alcohols will be a 
new venture for ADM, the company 
has been manufacturing fatty alco- 
hols and glycerides since 1936. At the 
present time ADM is making cetyl, 
Stearyl and liquid alcohols from sperm 
0s at its plant located at Wyandotte, 
Mich 
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GENERAL PAYS $2 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced the regular dividend of $2 
per share on the $8 preferred stock 
payable July 1, 1953, to the holders 
of record June 17, 1953. 
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European Crop 
Prospects Show 
Improvement 


LONDON —tThe prospects for the 
wheat crop in western Europe are de- 
scribed by correspondents as being 
fairly favorable, a marked improve- 
ment being noted in the past 10 
days. The shortage of moisture Which 
was causing concern in southern Eu- 
rope has been alleviated by some 
heavy rains, although this has not 
succeeded in compensating for the 
drouth damage sustained earlier in 
the growing season. 

The British Ministry of Agriculture 
reports an increase in the area sown 
to wheat, the final figure being set 
at 2,174,000 acres against 1,953,000 
last year. A period of bright sun- 
shine with higher temperatures has 
increased optimism, but there have 
been some heavy losses in the eastern 
areas following an attack of wheat 
bulb fly. This same pest also attacked 
the crop in parts of France, and some 
areas had to be plowed up and re- 
sown with spring wheat. However, 
the damage is not extensive, and if 
weather conditions remain favorable 
a satisfactory crop will be harvested. 

Conditions are uniformly good in 
Holland and Belgium, while growers 
have expressed satisfaction in Scan- 
dinavia and in western Germany. 

The outturn will not be as great 
as originally expected in Italy be- 
cause of damage from drouth sus- 
tained in the important.wheat grow- 
ing districts in the mirth of the 
country. Satisfactory rains have been 
experienced in the last few days but 
these were not sufficient to offset 
the earlier damage. The yield will 
probably be about 7.6 million tons as 
opoposed to last year’s 7.8 million 
tons. Rain in Spain helped turn what 
was becoming a depressing outlook 
into a more favorable situation and 
officials now expect that the crop will 
be equal to that of the last two years. 
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Agreement on 
Flour Weight 
Checks in Sight 


WASHINGTON— National weights 
and measures officials will cooperate 
with the milling industry in setting 
up a program for check weighing of 
flour packages that will take into ac- 
count the variable-moisture qualities 
of flour. 

In an address before the 38th Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and 
Measures here May 20, Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, proposed on behalf 
of the milling industry a four-point 
program for checking flour packages. 
The conference accepted the  pro- 
posals and established a joint com- 
mittee to study the problem and to 
submit recommendations at next 
year’s conference. 

Citing the “irritating capacity” of 
wheat flour to gain or lose moisture, 
Mr. Fakler quoted scientific studies 
which indicate that flour will gain 
weight when stored under a relative 
humidity of over 60%; flour will lose 
weight when stored at under 60% 
humidity. 

“Relative humidity is more often 
under than over 60%,” Mr. Fakler 
said. “For this reason you are more 
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apt to encounter apparent weight 
shortages rather than overages in 
your examination of flour packages. 
It also explains the greater preva- 
lence of such finding in the winter 
season or on those occasions when 
the heating of space indoors prevails. 
Conversely, there is less apparent un- 
derweight during the summer months 
when high humidity is the rule.” 

The federation’s suggestions for a 
uniform procedure for checking 
weight of flour packages, as proposed 
to the weights and measures officials, 
are: 

@ Concentrate check weighing of 
flour at primary points of distribu- 
tion where large quantities of flour 
are available. Mill, wholesale, and 
chain warehouses, and other jobbing 
outlets are examples. 

®@ Follow the federal regulations and 
procedures, and make allowance for 
reasonable weight variations. 

@ Arrange to obtain accurate mois- 
ture analyses of representative 
samples of any questioned flour 
stocks. 

@ Promptly notify the mill involved 
when the weight of its flour stocks 
is questioned. 

Mr. Fakler suggested a committee 
be created by the conference to con- 
sist of three weights and measures 
officials, three representatives of the 
milling industry (to be appointed by 
the Millers National Federation), a 
representative of the U. S. Food & 
Drug Administration as consultant, 
and the chief of the Office of Weights 
and Measures, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, also as consultant. 

His proposal was accepted in toto 
by the conference. 

Collaborating with Mr. Fakler in 
the preparation of the presentation 
were: O. W. Galloway, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; O. A. Oudal, General 
Mills, Inc.; John T. Lynch, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., and Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
ATTRACTS 85 FOR GOLF 


NEW YORK—About 85 members 
and guests enjoyed the May 21 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
held at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J. Class A golf win- 
ners were Frank Daniels, Lockwood 
Manufacturing Co., and A. S. Hislop. 
In Class B, Lee Melly, Ward Baking 
Co., and Percy Storr, Food Materials 
Corp., were winners, and prizes in 
Class C went to A. A. Cervini, Du- 
vernoy & Sons, and Maurice F. Mur- 
phy, Ekco Products Co. Walter Stock- 
man won the golf irons in the draw- 
ing. 

Emil Fink, Fink Baking Co., first 
vice president, presided over the bus- 
iness meeting during which Dean 
Bartosic, Marathon Corp., was elected 
to membership. The next meeting 
will be held June 11 at the Ridge- 
wood Country Club. 
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PLANS COMPLETED 
FOR SHIPPERS’ OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans are com- 
plete for the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Assn. annual golf party May 28 
at the Minnesota Valley Golf Club, 
according to Ray Lindquist, Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., and David 
Dangler, Sherwin-Williams Co., co- 
chairmen for the event. 

A large number of prizes will be 
distributed following dinner. Mem- 
bers should make reservations in ad- 
vance with Mr. Dangler, 412 Flour 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 
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Survey Shows Pakistan Needs 
750,000 Tons of U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON—A recent survey 
of wheat requirements for Pakistan 
indicates that nearly 750,000 tons of 
this commodity will have to be pro- 
vided this year by the U.S. 

Of this quantity as much as 150,000 
tons will probably be urgently need- 
ed, primarily on_ psychological 
grounds, by mid-August. 

At present there are no funds avail- 
able to finance this aid program. 

While the final decision as to meth- 
od may await the return of John 
Foster Dulles, secretary of state, and 
Harold Stassen, Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration director, at the close of 
this week, there is a strong feeling 
that legislation to finance this re- 
quirement will go to Congress this 
week, 

It is expected that it will follow the 
pattern of the emergency aid program 
which was approved for India dur- 
ing the famine in that nation a few 
years ago. 

The method of handling the pro- 


curement for this program is ex- 
pected to be through private trade 
channels. That is the disposition of 
officials of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, but due to the ordi- 
nary slowness of Congress to push 
through measures of this kind, it is 
possible that some of the immediate 
aid shipments may have to be taken 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
if receipts of wheat will be required 
by mid-August. 

In the past, when Pakistan had 
the luxury of choice, its purchases 
were primarily hard winter wheat 
with soft white and soft red wheats 
equal second choices. If aid funds are 
placed at the disposal of the Pakis- 
tan government through private trade 
sale in the U.S. it is believed that 
its earlier taste in wheat procurement 
would be followed. However, if the 
relief is urgent the Pakistan gov- 
ernment will sacrifice quality for 
quantity. 


The size of emergency imports of 
wheat by Pakistan this year is meas- 
ured at about 1.2 million tons. Some 
direct aid will come from Australia 
and Canada, financed through the 
Colombo Plan. Other supplies will be 
available from purchases of Turkish 
wheat and additional quantities will 
result from an exchange of Pakistan 
rice for wheat from India. The bal- 
ance would be obtained through funds 
made available by the U\S. 

A possible measure to insure steady, 
rapid movement of this volume of 
aid would be the insertion in legisla- 
tion of an authorization to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to advance 
funds to pay for early shipments. If 
the legislation carries this provision 
and the administration moves prompt- 
ly to get the bill through Congress, 
it is possible that most if not all of 
the wheat exports in this program 
could be handled by commercial ex- 
porters. 





Milling Industry 
Representatives 
Back Trade Act 


WASHINGTON—From two differ- 
ent quarters last week representa- 
tives of the U.S. milling industry 
came out strongly in support of the 
administration’s request for a one- 
year renewal of the present recipro- 
cal trade agreements act. 

On behalf of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, A. B. Sparboe, vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., attacked 
the artificial trade barriers of high 
tariffs and countered that U.S. in- 
dustry thrives on competition. 

The substance of the Sparboe state- 
ment, made before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, was that 
artificial barriers of all types tend to 
shelter the inefficient and are against 
the American theory of free markets. 
He classed high tariffs, quota controls 
and currency restrictions as impedi- 
ments to free trade. 

Mr. Sparboe granted that in the 
present complex world economy it 
may not be possible to withdraw all 
types of restriction to protect some 
home industries, but he added that 
restrictions ultimately have the ef- 
fect of increasing prices to consum- 
ers in sheltered markets by the cre- 
ation of artificial shortages. 

He aimed his testimony against 
the provision of the Simpson bill with 
its peril point cut-off if a domestic 
industry claimed injury from foreign- 
made imports. The Simpson measure, 
he said, in its definition of injury, 
would open the door to any and all 
claims on the part of U.S. industry 
for protection. 


Milling Industry Position 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
later told the House committee of 
the general support of the U.S. mill- 
ing industry for the principles of 
reciprocal trade. 

He set forth the position of the in- 
dustry as (1) in favor of a renewal 
for one year of the existing recipro- 
cal trade agreememf™act and (2) 


the establishment ial com- 
mission to make # examina- 


tion of our whole foreign economic 
policy. 

Mr. Fakler called attention to the 
voluntary efforts of the milling in- 
dustry to promote foreign trade 
through the exports of U.S. wheat 
flour. 

The industry now only needs ap- 
propriate legislative measures to as- 
sist it in carrying out its voluntary 
program. 

Seeing in flour a stable export form 
for domestically grown wheat, Mr. 
Fakler called any official trade policy 
which halts exports of products of 
U.S. farms a potential gap in our 
overall defense program. For exam- 
ple, inability to buy from the U.S 
will drive many historical foreign 
buyers of U.S. flour into the mar- 
kets behind the iron curtain. An 
example of the dislocation of U.S. 
flour trade was cited by Mr. Fakler 
in the recent bans on Dutch dairy 
products by the US. 

Mr. Fakler also noted the impend- 
ing acreage controls on U.S. wheat 
farms. A stoppage of growing of 
wheat for the export market, of 
which flour is an important part 
means reduced farm income. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
MAKE GOLF OUTING PLANS 


CHICAGO—The program commit- 
tee of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors met for luncheon 
at the Bakers Club of Chicago May 
22 to make final plans for the an- 
nual golf outing of the group, sched- 
uled for July 9 at the Rolling Green 
Country Club. 

Meeting with the committee were 
the following: Ward W. Miller, Sheri- 
dan Flouring “Mills, Inc., chairman; 
William Gilbert, flour broker; Rob- 
ert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour 
Co., and C. M. Yager, Jr., Modern 
Miller. 
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DATES SET FOR NEXT 
YEAR’S AFMA MEETING 


CHICAGO—-The dates have already 
been set for next year’s convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The AFMA announced following the 
recent convention that the 1954 meet- 
ing will be held May 5-7 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


Flexible Support 
Plan Urged by 
Dairy Industry 


WASHINGTON— Much fanfare has 
greeted a price support decision of 
task force groups of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s dairy industry 
advisory committee. They propose 
that, at the close of the current crop 
year, price supports on agricultural 
commodities be placed on the basis 
of the flexible support plan of the 
farm act of 1949, 

Such action by Congress is unlike- 
ly, although the recommendations of 
this group are taken as a straw in the 
wind of agricultural opinion. 

The dairy industry is currently op- 
erating under a price support level 
of 90% of parity—a level it requested 
for this crop year, during which time 
it pledged to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, that it 
would get its house in order for a 
lower level of support at the end of 
the current crop year. 

The dairy industry claimed it was 
caught in a pincers since feed grain 
and oilseed crops were being sup- 
ported at an 85-90% of parity level. 


No Action This Year 

However, notwithstanding the de- 
sire of the dairy industry to break 
out of the spiral of high price sup 
ports, congressional leaders say no 
action can be initiated this year 
certainly not by the congressional 
majority—-since both President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Benson have 
pledged themselves to carry out the 
provisions of the law for mandatory 
90% supports for the basic commodi- 
ties through the 1954 crop year. 

The legislative show-down will 
come next year when Secretary Ben- 
son has whipped his permanent farm 
program ideas into shape and pre- 
sents them to Congress. 

In the meantime, USDA seems 
aimed at discrediting the high sup- 
port level for basic commodities by 
imposing the present law to the let- 
ter and showing by example to the 
farmers exactly where high supports 
lead. 
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CHEMISTRY RESEARCH VOICED 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON CEREAL 





President Criticizes Research and Researchers at Opening 
Session of Cereal Chemists’ Meeting—Frank R. 
Schwain Named President-Elect 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Northwestern Miller Technical Editor 


BUFFALO — Reports of scientific 
progress in cereal chemistry, ranging 
from basic research in development 
of a rapid method of determining the 
lipase activity of wheat germ, to an 
electronic stethoscope for detecting 
the presence of hidden infestation in 
wheat, are included on the program 
of the 38th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists now in progress at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The meeting got under way May 24 
with registration and will conclude 
May 28 with tours of flour and feed 
mills, breweries and other cereal 
processing plants in the city. 

The chemists got a bad break, for 
the second consecutive year, with the 
weather for their annual picnic. Last 
year at Dallas the outdoor party was 
rained out, and on May 25, about the 
time the buses were scheduled to 
leave for Niagara Falls, the rain 
started and did not let up until after 
the afternoon had been ruined for 
those who planned to play golf. 


Critical Remarks 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, 
Board of Grain Commissioners Lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, Manitoba, presi- 
dent of the association, voiced some 
critical remarks about the general 
subject of research and researchers 
in his presidential address at the 
opening session. Dr. Anderson doesn’t 
like the terms “basic” and “applied” 
in referring to research. He said that 
it is not possible to divide the two 
types of research into such absolute 
categories any more than it is pos- 
sible to divide all colors into either 
white or black. 

The AACC president also said that 
he is disturbed about the quantity 
and the quality of research in cereal 
chemistry at the present time. He 
urged that the association’s mem- 
bers give more time and attention to 
fundamentals in research. His criti- 
cal remarks extended to the three 
groups engaged in cereal chemistry 
research. Of the university labora- 
tories, he said the scientists were 


Frank R. Schwain 





forced to contend with many limita- 
tions. Regarding government research 
laboratories, he said that those agen- 
cies often were too selective in the 
projects they undertook, and indus- 
trial laboratories, he concluded, were 
too secretive. He told the chemists 
that science included the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, and if the results 
of research conducted in laboratories 
were not published, it wasn’t science. 

Following his address, Dr. Ander- 
son announced the results of the elec- 
tion of officers, which was conducted 
by mail in advance of the annual 
meeting. 

Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Ivorydale, Ohio, was named 
president-elect, succeeding R. A. 
Barackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. Mr. Barackman will be in- 
stalled as president of the organiza- 
tion at the banquet to be held 
May 27. 

C. L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J., was elected secretary, 
succeeding Mr. Schwain. The office 
of treasurer, held by D. B. Pratt, 
Jr., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, was not vacant this year. Mr. 
Pratt has another year to serve. 

Dr. Theodore Klumpp, president of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, 
and a physician by education and 
training, in an address entitled, ‘“The 
Care and Feeding of Business Ex- 
ecutives,” told the chemists that 
there was little if any relationship 
between mental strain and physical 
exertion and heart disease. He as- 
cribed the increase in deaths due to 
heart disease more to a lack of 
enough physical exercise and too 
much to eat. 

Dr. E. W. McHenry, head of the 
department of public health and nu- 
trition, University of Toronto, was 
the concluding speaker on the open- 
ing session program. His subject was, 
“Frontiers in Nutrition Research,” 
and it was his contention that the 
education of the public regarding 
proper diets constitutes the great- 
est frontier. He maintained that the 
general public knew little or nothing 
about dietary requirements and that 
it is up to the nutritionist and edu- 
cator alike to present that informa- 
tion in an understandable form. 

Scheduled for the remainder of 
the week are sessions devoted to 
grain chemistry and technology, for- 
mula feeds, animal nutrition, cereal 
chemistry methods, flour chemistry 
and baking technology and general 
cereal chemistry. The program in- 
cludes 41 papers, in addition to the 
business sessions. 
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D. E. TOBEY JOINS SALES 
STAFF OF HAMMOND BAG 


KANSAS CITY M. E. Greiner, 
vice president and general manager, 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., has announced the ap- 
pointment of D. E. Tobey as sales 
representative for the company in 
western Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, effective June 1. 

Mr. Tobey recently resigned from 
the St. Regis Sales Co. after having 
been with that company for many 


years. Mr. Tobey, who is widely 
known in the feed and milling in- 
dustries, was with the Bates Valve 
Bag Co. at the time of its absorption 
by the St. Regis organization, and 
managed the Kansas City plant of 
the St. Regis company before it was 
dismantled. 

G. R. Wiggins, who has been in 
charge of the Kansas City territory 
for the Hammond company for the 
past four years, will take over the 
St. Louis territory. 

Mr. Greiner made the announce- 
ment of these changes at a regional 
sales meeting in Kansas City May 25. 

The Hammond company manufac- 
tures multiwall kraft bags for flour, 
feed and other industries and oper- 
ates two plants at Wellsburg and 
Pine Bluff, Ark. A third plant at 
Charlotte, N.C., is now under con- 
struction. 
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Action to Avoid 
Flour Shortage 
Urged in Philippines 


MANILA—American mill represen- 
tatives are urging Philippine govern- 
ment authorities to act now to avert 
a serious flour shortage in July and 
August. 

They point out that this is one time 
when one of the recurrent flour 
famines can be clearly forecast—and 
prevented. This might prevent the 
also-recurrent epidemics of price- 
gougings and other scandals. 

Informed circles say there is a good 
chance that the government will act 
to import an additional 750,000 50-Ib. 
sacks of flour soon, much of which 
would represent new business for U.S. 
and Canadian suppliers. 

The new imports are needed be- 
cause the last flour due in the Philip- 
pines under the 1952-53 International 
Wheat Agreement quotas will arrive 
in June. The first flour under 1953-54 
IWA quotas won't be here until Sep- 
tember. 

The proposed 750,000 bags to be 
imported in the interim would be 
handled either by the government's 
Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO) or by private importers 
licensed by the government. 
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HONORED — William A. Lohman, 
Jr. (left), General Mills, Inc., was 
honored during a dinner May 5 at 
the Hotel Pierre to raise funds for 
the bakers, flour and allied trades 
division of the United Jewish Appeal 
of Greater New York. Nearly 175 
attended and $113,000 was pledged, 
with more expected. Samuel Rubin 
was general chairman, with Morris 
Messing and Samuel R._ Strisik 
(right), dinner co-chairmen. A bronze 
plaque was presented to Mr. Loh- 
man from the division and a gold 
wrist watch band from the commit- 
tee, as an expression of his indus- 
try leadership and support of all hu- 
manitarian causes. He leaves soon 
to assume an executive position at 
the mill’s main offices in Minneapolis. 





J. T. GIBBONS, INC., HIT 
BY DISASTROUS BLAZE 


NEW ORLEANS—Fire destroyed 
an important segment of the feed 
plant of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Or- 
leans, late May 11. Owners of the 
firm were unable to estimate the dam- 
age to the property and cause of the 
fire was unknown. The first alarm 
was sounded at 9:20 p.m. May 11, and 
firemen fought the blaze throughout 
the night. Several firemen were in- 
jured. 

Located in an important industrial 
district of New Orleans near the 
city’s new union station, the J. T. 
Gibbons plant is one of the major 
feed firms in the South. President of 
the organization is Max Tobias; vice 
president and manager is Morris E. 
Burka and sales manager is C. E. 
Ryan. All were out of the city at the 
time of the fire. 





Lauhoff Purchases Crete Mills; 


Present Operations to Continue 


CRETE, NEB.—The Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill, has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of The 
Crete Mills, it was announced here 
recently. 

Company officials said that Crete 
Mills will continue to be operated as 
at present and there will be no 
change in personnel at this time. 

The Crete firm manufactures flour, 
formula feeds and corn products. The 
flour milling plant has a capacity of 
3,100 sacks a day. The corn mill has 
a grinding capacity of 5,000 bu. a day 
and the formula feed plant a capacity 
of 600 tons daily. Products are mar- 
keted under the brand name “Victor.” 

One of the long-established milling 
firms in the Middle West, Crete Mills 
was established originally in 1878. 
After several changes of ownership in 
early days, the firm eventually in 
1901 came into ownership of Albert 
L. Johnson, and members of the 
Johnson family have owned and oper- 


ated the company since that time. 
Ben L. Johnson has been president 
and general manager of the firm since 
1948. 

The Lauhoff Grain Co. likewise is 
a long-established company, founded 
in 1862. The company for many years 
has been prominent in the corn mill- 
ing business and holds some of the 
early day patents on manufacture of 
flakes. 

The company operates corn mills 
at Danville, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
having a capacity of 38,000 bu. of 
corn daily. The firm formerly owned 
and operated another plant, the 
Forbes Bros. corn mill at Topeka, 
Kansas, which was destroyed in the 
big Kansas River flood of 1951. The 
company also has plans underway for 
construction of a soybean processing 
plant at Danville. 

Howard J. Lauhoff is president of 
the company and Samuel H. Young 
is vice president, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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J.D. Sykes Renamed 
Chairman of AFMA 
Board of Directors 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at its 45th an- 
nual convention at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel recently, reelected J. D. 
Sykes as chairman of the board of 
directors and H. J. Buist as vice 
chairman. 

Mr. Sykes is vice president in 
charge of public relations of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Mr. 
Buist is president of Allied Mills, 
Chicago. 

W. E. Glennon was reelected execu- 
tive president of the association and 
W. T. Diamond was renamed execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. Both reside 
in Elmhurst, Ill., and the association 
offices are located at 53 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

The board of directors elected from 
its membership the following execu- 
tive committee: Mr. Sykes; Mr. 
Buist; Thomas W. Staley, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City; John J. 
White, Beardstown (Ill.) Mills; C. S. 
Woolman, Hales & Hunter, Chicago; 
Harry Truax, Farm Bureau Milling 
Co., Hammond, Ind.; R. E. Whit- 
worth, Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis; 
Wayne Longmire, Security Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and D. K. Webster, 
Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Ten new directors were elected by 
the association membership to serve 
three-year terms. They include Mr. 
Longmire; Mr. Webster; C. F. Barr, 
Ames (Iowa) Reliable Products Co.; 
E. J. Cashman, Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; El- 
wood L. Chase, Cooperative GLF 
Mills, Buffalo; R. D. Jackson, Jack- 
son Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; E. H. 
Kieser, Kasco Mills, Toledo, Ohio; 
S. R. Morrow, Morrow Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo.; John J. Vanier, Gooch 
Feed Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
R. E. Wendland, Wendland Grain Co., 
Temple, Texas. 

Other directors are: Colin S. Gor- 


don, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Charles H. Johnson, The Crete 
(Neb.) Mills; H. L. McGeorge, Sr. 


(honorary life member), Nutrena 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; R. L. Kathe, 
AFMA, Chicago; Bruce J. Conover, 
Jr., Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo; 
H. R. Eshelman, Jr., John W. Esh- 
elman & Sons, Circleville, Ohio; C. 
W. Tilson, Central Carolina Farm- 
ers Exchange, Durham, N.C.; T. A. 
Bixler, Baltimore (Md.) Feed & 
Grain Co.; Dolph Hill, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma, Cal.; S. J. 
Beyhan, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md.; George P. McCarthy, 
Universal Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
J. R. Smithson, the Attala Co., Kos- 
ciusko, Miss.; Clyde H. Hendrix, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; 
Carl] J. B. Currie, Unity Feeds, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. Glennon and Mr. 
Diamond. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Flour Club 
Holds First Outing 


BUFFALO—tThe first summer golf 
tournament and outing of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club was held May 20 
at the Orchard Park Country Club. 
It drew about 60 members of the 
trade. 

Most visitors played golf during 
the afternoon, followed by dinner at 
the clubhouse and awarding of prizes 
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IWA LEGISLATION NOT YET 
INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


Measure Expected to Meet Little Opposition; Ratification 
Required by July 15 If U.S. Is to Join 
in New Agreement 


under the direction of Dick Brouse, 
Jr., chairman of the golf committee. 
Charles Weatherston, General Mills, 
Inc., club president, presided at the 
dinner. 

The Buffalo Flour Club will hold 
golf outings on June 16 and July 14, 
it was announced. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








J. A. SPAULDING JOINS 
FULTON BAG IN TEXAS 


DALLAS — Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills in Dallas has announced the 
appointment of James A. Spaulding 
to its sales staff. Mr. Spaulding will 
represent the company throughout 
the central southern section of Texas 
with headquarters in Austin. 

Prior to joining Fulton Bag, Mr. 
Spaulding was connected with the 
Sinclair Refining Co. in Fort Worth 
as a sales representative. He attended 
the University of Texas, and during 
World War II served with the Office 
of Naval Intelligence. 








Carl D. Ferguson, Jr. 


JOINS BRACKETT — The Brackett 
Grain Co., broker and commission 
merchant, Ft. Worth, announces that 
Carl D. Ferguson, Jr., has joined its 
organization and will be active in its 
sales department. A veteran of the 
air transport command in the Pacific, 
1942 to 1946, and in Korea in 1951-52, 
he holds the rank of major in the 
Marine Air Force Reserve. He has 
been active in the grain business in 
the Fort Worth market in the inter- 
vals of his service and since, includ- 
ing connections with Kimbell Milling 
Co. and Laval & Co. 





T. R. EDGERTON JOINS 
RED STAR YEAST FIRM 


NEW YORK—T. R. Edgerton has 
joined the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, as sales representa- 
tive in the special yeast products divi- 
sion, it has been announced by James 
A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 

Mr. Edgerton has been employed in 
a sales capacity by Merck & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1945. From 
1942 to 1945, he served in the U. S. 
Navy. Prior to his service in the 
Navy, he had been employed in the 
research division of the Continental 
Can Co. 

A graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, Mr. Edgerton received his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1939 and a 
master’s degree there in 1942. 





WASHINGTON —- Delays charac- 
teristic of government are responsi- 
ble for the failure of legislation to 
go forward to Congress for the Sen- 
ate approval of the International 
Wheat Agreement which must be 
ratified not later than July 15, 1953, 
if the U.S. is to participate in the 
new three-year pact. 

Nothing other than token opposi- 
tion is to be anticipated either in 
the Senate which acts alone on the 
ratification, or from the House, 
which will have to authorize funds 
for subsidy payments. 

Under the new agreement the 
maximum price has been fixed at 
$2.05 bu., an increase of 25¢ bu. from 
the maximum of the old agreement. 
This boost in the maximum will 
sharply reduce the U.S. subsidy obli- 
gation even if the price of wheat 
holds above the maximum level. As 
the domestic market price of wheat 
has fallen recently the U.S. subsidy 
payment level has dropped sharply 
to about the lowest point since the 
old agreement has been in effect. 

The weight of surplus supplies both 
in the U.S. and in Canada probably 
will encourage both the Senate and 
the House to move promptly to push 
the approval of the pact and the 
subsidy appropriation through. 

At present the legislation is be- 
ing refined at the State Department 
and could go forward to Congress 
within 10 days. Without any major 
opposition it is not believed that any 
lengthy hearings will be necessary 
other than formal statements by the 
U.S. government agencies involved. 

Sales Expand 

Under the present pact sales 
stepped up for the week ending May 
19 as the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported sales of 2,726,000 
bu. of wheat and 169,345 sacks of 
flour. With the Philippine quota filled 
and only a small balance available 
in the Cuban market, the major flour 
market potential now is in the un- 
filled quota for Venezuela of 824,- 
000 bu. 

With the maximum price under 
the new agreement rising by 25¢ bu. 
starting Aug. 1, 1953—if the IWA 
pact is ratified—there is every rea- 
son to believe that all of the unfilled 
flour quotas will be lifted before 
the maximum price advance is ef- 
fective. 

The Cuban quota which was of- 
ficially closed last week is in effect 
still open since there have been some 
sales cancellations which, when ad- 
justed, leave a small flour balance 
available. 

Outside the Venezuelan quota the 
largest unfilled potential flour im- 
port balance is for Saudi Arabia of 
179,000 bu. Other large unfilled im- 
port quotas are for Lebanon, Costa 
Rica and Iceland of approximately 
100,000 bu. each. 

From the wheat export side, if 
there is to be no gap in exports 
from this country as the new agree- 
ment goes into effect it is urgent 
that Congress move promptly on en- 
abling legislation. Ordinarily USDA 
issues its subsidy regulation early 
in June to expedite forward new 
crop purchasing by the importing 


nations. This year more than ever 
before it is important that export 
markets be opened promptly to ease 
the pressure of supplies on the do- 
mestic market price. 

To Move Headquarters 

With the U.K. now apparently defi- 
nitely out of the new pact, it now 
seems probable that the IWA head- 
quarters may be moved to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, either Canada or the 
U.S., and a new wheat council chair- 
man installed from one of the three 
major exporting nations. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week's sales were 
Italy, Cuba, India and Germany. 

On May 19 the USDA announced 
changes in certain export rate pe- 
riods effective at 3:30 p.m. E.D.T. 
on that date. The revisions were de- 
signed to bring the rate periods in 
closer conformity with the expected 
availability of new crop wheat. The 
changes, as they affected wheat, ad- 
vanced the expiration date of the cur- 
rent periods (old crop wheat) from 
June 10 to 30 on the East Coast and 
from July 10 to 15 on the West Coast. 
The revisions in the flour periods re- 
flected the changes made in the 
wheat periods, and in addition ex- 
tended on all coasts the time rela- 
tionship between wheat and _ flour 
from 15 days, formerly in effect, to 
20 days. 


———— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHECKERBOARD SOYBEAN CO. 
TO HAVE ADDED STORAGE 


ST. LOUIS—-Donald Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
has announced that additional stor- 
age capacity will be constructed at 
the Checkerboard Soybean Co., De- 
eatur, Ill. This addition is part of an 
expansion program which was under 
way at the time of the purchase of 
these properties from the Shellabar- 
ger Mills, Inc. 

The completion of the additional 
storage facilities under way will pro- 
vide a total storage of approximately 
700,000 bu. and will make for more 
efficient production of soybean meal, 
according to Russell Baer, manager 
of the Checkerboard Soybean Co. at 
Decatur. 

All construction and engineering 
are being done by Construction Man- 
agement, Inc., of Indianapolis. 





——~@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UNION BAG TO OPEN 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE 

NEW YORK-—Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation announced it will open a 
new western sales office after June 1, 
1953. The office will be located in the 
Victor Building, 6 W. 10th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

B. J. O'Hearn, southwestern dis- 
trict manager for multiwall bag sales, 
and W. H. Burget, multiwall bag 
sales representative, will headquarter 
in this office. 

BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ILLINOIS ELEVATOR BURNS 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The grain 

elevator of the Ogden Coal & Grain 

Co. was leveled by an early morning 

fire here which caused an estimated 

loss of $40,000. Joseph Ogden is 
owner-manager of the company, 
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ADDITIONAL FILL-IN TRADE 
BOOSTS FLOUR SALES TOTAL 





Chains Purchase May, Requirements of Hard Winters; 
Small Lots of Springs Taken; Pro- 
duction Holds Steady 


A price decline in hard winter 
wheat at Kansas City which per- 
mitted lower flour prices stimulated 
a good run of small-lot business in 
the Southwest last week, and the 
volume of sales there was the larg- 
est in some time. 

The flurry was brief, however, rep- 
resenting mainly fill-ins of May re- 
quirements by chain bakers. Sales 
in the Southwest averaged 77% of 
capacity, compared with 31% the 
week before. 

Spring wheat mills, also filling 
small lot orders, accumulated a sales 
average of 52.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 50% the week before. 
Mills in the central states reported 
business at about 30% of capacity. 

New crop offerings have not yet 
been made in the Southwest, and 
trade is expected to remain cautious 
until this business gets under way. 

Clears are in light supply and firm 
in the Southwest but remain some- 
what depressed in the spring wheat 
area. 

A few small flour trades with the 
Dutch were reported, but otherwise 
export business was light. A 50,- 
000-sack order purchase by Jamaica 
was divided among U.S. and Ca- 
nadian mills. The Philippine quota 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement is completed, and a small 
balance remains with Cuba because 


of cancelation of some _ previous 
orders. 
Canadian domestic flour prices 


were advanced $1 bbl. as the gov- 
ernment announced a 20¢ bu. boost 
in Wheat costs, in line with the new 


um IWA price. 
WoW. production of flour averaged 
Re of capacity, the same as the pre- 


vious week. A sharp drop in out- 
put on the North Pacific Coast off- 
set moderate improvements in other 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour achieved 
a moderate volume in an unspectacu- 
lar way last week, averaging 52.3% 
of five-day capacity. This was a shade 
higher than the 50% reported the 
week before and 34% a year ago. 

The half-capacity total was reached 
with a seattering of small orders for 
bakery flour, a good share of them 
price - date-of-shipment transactions. 
Bakers generally are maintaining 
small contracts on the books, await- 
ing new crop price developments in 
the Southwest before making com- 
mitments for more spring wheat 
flour. Bookings run into June for 
some concerns, but not much beyond. 

Declines in wheat futures during 
the week were compensated for by a 
stronger premium scale, and with 
millfeed values off sharply, flour 
prices were steady to a shade strong- 
er at Minneapolis. Clears were still 
depressed, in contrast with the situ- 
ation in the Southwest. 

Family flour trade continued slow, 
with prices on national brands re- 
duced 10¢ sack. Shipments are light- 
er, also. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 99°° of five-day capacity, 
compared with 100% the week be- 


fore and 96% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production held un- 
changed from the previous week at 
84% of capacity. A year ago output 
averaged 82% of capacity. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 93.8% of capacity, com- 
pared with 81.6% the previous week. 

Quotations May 22, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: standard patent $5.80@5.85, 
short patent $5.90@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.05@6.10, first clear $5.10@ 
5.30, whole wheat $5.70@5.75, fam- 
ily flour $6.13@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales activity in the 
southwestern flour industry picked 
up last week with the benefit of a 
substantial break in the bakery flour 
price structure and a sizeable order 
from the Army which was awarded in 
the area. Most of the. bakery flour 
was sold for May shipment, but the 
business netted the area a better sales 
percentage than has been the case in 
recent weeks. It was 77% of capacity, 
compared with 31% in the previous 
week and 31% a year ago. 

The short period of sales activity 
with the bakery trade developed with 
a break in the wheat market and a 
corresponding decline in flour prices. 
This time prices dipped to at least a 
dime below the previous week's low 
point, and the extent of the sales was 
for May shipment. Several chain bak- 
ers purchased supplies needed for 
the rest of the month, and even 
though the bakers were major chains 
the average sized lot sold by indi- 
vidual mills during this period was 
3,000 to 4,000 sacks. 

The market break served to allow 
most accounts to cover for May, in- 
cluding the smaller chains and the 
independents. Some, however, re- 
mained on_ price-date-of-shipment. 
Little activity is expected for the resc 
of the crop year. New wheat is be- 
ginning to come in in Texas but there 
is an absence of new crop quotations, 
indicating a cautious feeling among 


the mills and the relative bearish at- 
titude on the part of buyers. 

Family flour sales have been mostly 
of a replacement nature and have 
been on a limited scale. Clears are 
not in very strong demand but the 
general lack of offerings holds the 
market firm. 

Export sales have slackened, with 
no new activity reported with the 
Netherlands, although a few small 
lots were traded with the Dutch early 
in the week. A big order was from 
the Army Quartermaster’ which 
bought 97,597 sacks of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for arrival last half June 
at the Gulf. Two Kansas mills got 
the business on the basis of $4.88@ 
4.92 sacked, f.a.s., New Orleans. 

Quotations May 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.45@5.50, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.35@5.40, straight 
$5.30@5.35; established brands of 
family flour $6.15@7.30, first clears 
$4.55 @4.65, second clears $4.45@4.50, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.10@4.40. 

Hutchinson: A break in flour prices 
stimulated spot business for mills of 
the Hutchinson area last week. A 
moderate amount of flour was sold 
on p.d.s. basis. Buyers showed no 
interest in deferred bookings, ap- 
pearing content to wait out the new 
crop. Some family flour was sold to 
those whose contracts were exhaust- 
ed. Shipping directions wer fair, with 
mills operating at 65% of capacity. 
Prices were off 10¢ due to a decline in 
options. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, May 22: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.10@6.20; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.40 
@5.45; standard $5.30@5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
slightly, averaging 33% compared 
with 16% the previous week. Opera- 
tions averaged 100%, compared with 
85% a week earlier. Prices closed 
lower on both family and bakery 
flours. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, May 23: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.60@7.15, standard 
patent $6.35@6.55; bakery unenriched 
in paper bags short patent $5.65@ 
5.75, standard patent $5.50@5.60, 
straight grade $5.45@5.55. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued dull, sales amounting to only 
15 to 20% of capacity; running time 
remained about three days’ average. 
Prices May 22 were about 15¢ sack 
lower on bakers, but 10¢ up on clears 
compared with a week previous. Quo- 


(Continued on page 25) 





No Change Noted in Pattern 
of Semolina Sales; Still Slow 


A moderate improvement in semo- 


lina shipping directions was reported 
in eastern areas as a result of some- 
what better macaroni business, but 
on the whole sales of semolina held 
to the small weekly volume that has 
been prevalent for some time. 

The limited buying reported is for 
nearby shipment, into June in some 
cases. The recent pick-up in directions 
to mills is believed caused by prepar- 
ation of macaroni manufacturers for 
possible plant shutdown early in the 
summer. 

After some sharp declines, pre- 
miums on cash durum wheat firmed 
up toward the end of last week, and 
on May 22 top fancy milling grades 
of wheat were quoted at 63¢ over the 
July future at Minneapolis. Receipts 
are very light and promise to remain 
that way until prospects for the new 
crop are more definitely established. 
So far, the crop outlook is optimistic, 
with moisture plentiful and the need 


now mainly for sustained warm 
weather. Cool weather has retarded 
growth but makes for a good root- 
system, according to one crop report. 

Standard semolina was quoted May 
25 at $7@7.15 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 22, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.90% @2.91% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.851% @2.89% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.81% @2.83% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.8414 @2.88% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.80% @2.82% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 17-22 - 11° 179,500 170,382 95 
Prev. week . 11 179,500 178,405 99 
Year ago . 11 179,500 197,190 109 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-May 22, 1953 eee 8,952,246 
July 1, 1951-May 23, 1952........ 9,169,243 

*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
TURN DOWN SHARPLY 


Bran Breaks $6 Ton as Offerings 
Increase and Buyers 
Back Away 


A sudden and sharp reversal in the 
millfeed price trend put values down 
as much as $6 ton in the week ending 
May 25. Bran suffered the biggest 
drop, with shorts at Kansas City and 
middlings at Minneapolis down about 
$4 ton. Red dog held about unchanged. 
Buyers backed away from the mar- 
ket when the shakeout started, and 
offerings were plentiful. 


Feed business held to good volume 
in the Northwest last week, with just 
a slight tapering off in demand noted 
by some mills. Manufacturers indi- 
cated that sales were holding up very 
well in comparison with a year ago. 

Sales of chick feeds continue to 
provide a good volume, with the peak 
of this business apparently at hand. 
Chick hatchings in Minnesota through 
April totaled 40,100,000 this season, 
compared with 38,140,000 last year— 
an increase of 9%. Also, the number 
of eggs in incubators on May 1 was 
15% above last year, pointing to con- 
tinued good demand for feed in the 
area. Chick production was off mod- 
erately in Iowa, however. 

Turkey feed demand is swinging 
slightly to finishers, and over-all 
volume remains good for most firms. 
Dairy concentrate buying is declin- 
ing seasonally but holding to a bet- 
ter volume than expected in some 
cases. 


Production was a full five days at 
most plants, with some week end 
operations necessary. Backlogs were 
trimmed somewhat during the past 
week. 


Formula feed sales continued at a 
steady pace in the central states area 
during the week ending May 20. 
Manufacturers said demand remained 
at about a seasonal pace, with all 
feeds sharing in the generally good 
business. 

While the formula feed business on 
the whole was fairly active in the 
Southwest this week, there were 
varied reports on volume of sales. 
They ranged all the way from disap- 
pointing to good, with the average 
volume yielding a normal, full week 
of production. 

Although the industry in the South- 
west is running at a five-day week 
capacity, it would want to expect a 
demand at this time of the year 
which would require a heavier output 
of feed. The volume does not measure 
up to last year’s strong spring pace, 
but it is showing improvement in 
spite of some dips along the way. 

The poultry feed business is a major 
factor in the feed industry now with 
growing feeds picking up in volume 
as chick starters are over the peak 
and on a decline. Broiler and turkey 
feed demand is fair to good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,566 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 44,680 tons in the 
previous week and 46,109 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 
2,207,002 tons as compared with 
2,255,913 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Reach 
Three-Year Lows 


Values Off Almost 5¢ Bu.; Cash Wheat Held 
Relatively Firm at Minneapolis; K. C. Easier 


Wheat futures were further de- 
pressed in the week ending May 25, 
and values were off 344 @45s¢ bu. 
for the period. Chicago deliveries 
were the heaviest losers. No news 
of sufficiently bullish nature devel- 
oped, and values scrambled downward 


with little resistance. On the other 
hand, some improvement in crop 


prospects, availability of government- 
owned grain for export use and a 
threatened storage shortage encour- 
aged the downturn, which brought 
prices to the lowest point in three 
years. The wide discount in values 
under the prospective new crop loan 
rate apparently did not impress in- 
vestors. 
wheat futures 
July $2.09%8- 
2, September $2.13%%-14, December 


Closing prices for 
May 25 were: Chicago 
1 





$2.18%4-%%, March $2.2314; Minneap- 

olis July $2.2714-5s, September 

$2.20'4%, December $2.244%; Kansas 

City —July $2.13%-2.14, September 

: December $2.21%g, March 
Buy in Canada 

A fairly large amount of wheat 


was sold to Germany last week, the 
beginning of total procurement from 
the U.S. expected to reach 2% mil- 
lion bushels. Germany bought Ca- 
nadian wheat, estimated at around 
3 million bushels, and Spain also 
purchased Canadians. 

Republican Congressmen are re- 
ported to be deeply concerned by 
the outlook for wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas and are 
now planning to water down the 
marketing quota requirement of the 
law, according to Washington 
sources. The purpose in doing this 
would be to reduce the number of 
wheat farm voters to make it easier 
to obtain approval of a marketing 
quota referendum. To accomplish 
this Congress may increase the mini- 
mum wheat farm acreage eligible 
to participate in the referendum from 
15 to 20 acres. The lawmakers fear 
that a referendum might be defeated, 
which would drop the price support 
level to 50% of parity or roughly 


$1.20 bu. at the farm level. With 
more of the small acreage farmers 


eliminated from the vote, this source 
says, the possibility of getting quotas 
approved is enhanced. 
Inspections of wheat 
for export in the week ending May 
15 were the lowest for any week 
since last November, totaling 3.3 mil- 
lion bushels. This compares with 5.1 
million the week before and 6.6 in 
the comparable week a year ago. 
Moderate to locally heavy precipi- 
tation in the central and southern 
portions of the western Great Plains 


(grain only) 


brought relief from the drouth to 
much of this region. The spring 


wheat outlook was enhanced by gen- 
erous moisture, with the need now 
for warmer weather. 

Canada last week 
port on intended acreage of wheat 
indicating an acreage about the 
same as last year. 


released a re- 


Cash Values Higher 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
were somewhat larger and totaled 6.2 
million bushels for the week ended 
May 21, compared with 5.5 million a 
week ago. A large share of the move- 
ment represented CCC grain. At 
spring wheat terminals, receipts were 
larger with 1,247 cars in at Minne- 


apolis and 1,254 at Duluth. After tak- 
ing out the arrivals for CCC account, 
it left only limited amounts for open 
sale. This situation made for con- 
tinued strength in spot values. 

On May 22 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 7@13¢ over 
July, 12% protein 12@18¢ over, 13% 
protein at 15@21¢ over, 14% at 18a 
22¢ over, 15% 20@23¢ over and 16% 
at 28@31¢ over. These represented 
advances of 2¢ at the top end of the 
ranges on 13% protein and under, a 
l¢ advance on 14% protein and un- 
changed premiums on the higher pro- 
tein lots. 

Premiums on durum wheat firmed 
up toward the end of the week, and 
on May 22 were 2@3¢ above the close 
a week earlier. No. 2 hard amber 
durum or better of fancy milling 
quality was quoted at 62@63¢ bu. 
over July, No. 2 or better choice 
durum at 57@61¢ over and No. 2 or 
better medium durum at 56@60¢ over 
July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis May 22: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. $2.35, @2.41% 
12% Protein 2.40% @2.46%4 
13% Protein 2.431% @2.49% 
14% Protein 2.464% @2.50% 
15% Protein 2.48% @2.51% 
16% Protein 2.56% @2.59% 


2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


14@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
1@2¢ each 1% 


Test weight 
Damage 


Premiums Decline 

With the pinched May wheat situ- 
ation now off the board, Kansas City 
cash wheat values hit a more realis- 
tic trend last week by dropping 3@4¢ 
on the premium end and 4¢ more with 
the basic July future. Mills were 
standing aside since most have suffi- 
cent supplies to carry them through 
until the harvest of new wheat. On 
the other hand a merchandising firm 
accounted for most of the purchases 
at Kansas City, setting a single mark- 
up for much of the protein scale. The 
tone was mostly bearish throughout 
the week, and demand was only fair. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
slipped to a range of 11@12¢ over 
July on May 25, and 12.5% protein 
was 12@16¢ over. For 13% the range 
was 12@18¢ over and 12@19¢ over 
for 14% protein. The July future 
opened last week at $2.18% and 
closed at $2.13% on May 25. Of the 
697 cars which arrived in Kansas City 
last week, 207 were CCC cars. Total 
receipts compared with 540 in the 
previous week and 562 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 22 
are shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard... 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. 


$2.28 1% 2.39 





No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

ey. 2: ca ccadbanace 

No. 2 Red ( 

No, 3 Red . : a 

No. 4 Red 2.21 “2.24 


At Ft. Worth old crop ordinary No. 
1 hard winter wheat was reported 
selling May 25 at $2.46@2.48, de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
very little trading. New crop bids are 
$2.35, delivered, Galveston, by truck 
in May and $2.32, Houston, arrival by 
June 5, but buying is limited because 
the bids are under the loan and wheat 
is going into storage. 


Sales Pick Up 


Commodity Credit Corp. turned 
wheat loose in the Pacific Northwest 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 











output all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
May 17 *Previou May 19-24 May 20-25 May “21-2¢ 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest i 692,841 699.831 686,800 663,460 680,580 
Southwest 1,049,016 1,066,893 1,142,425 1,187,630 1,151,482 
Buffalo ,. 790 195.618 183,196 118,969 {63,832 
Central and Southeast 52,940 roo 199.650 Heo,31 178,002 
North Pacific Coast 406 82.920 25,701 288,430 235,666 
Tota 1 9a 3.077.357 037.77 t O58. 5°0 3.009.562 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 76 75 76 
*Rey d 
(1op vear flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to — 
May 17-22. Previous May 19-24, May 20-25, May 21-26, May 4 May 24 
1953 week 1952 1961 1950 1953 1952 
Northwe 84 Si s2 79 7s 34,238,397 8.814.878 
Southwest 80 82 84 87 71 4,087,222 57,003,077 
Buffalo 114 108 105 91 9 S417, 440 22,936,449 
Central and Ss. E, s 70 74 74 74 p 7 
No. Pacific Coast t 62 ) i3 12,519,818 
Total s s3 K2 S Al 150,088,418 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
g »-day week Flour % aC 
5-day week lout % wm 
: capacity op tput tivity 
capacity output tivity May 17 ‘ °*%? 500 "79 249 99 
May 1% nid 250 19,761 81 Previous week $2,500 *281,637 100 
Previous week 87,250 238,517 8 Year ago 282,5 270,544 96 
Year ago 10,600 65,159 ° Two years ago 282.5 241,676 St 
Two years ago 340,600 sO0.199 8 Five-year average 86 
Five-year average s1 Ten-year average 77 
Ten-year average § 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 
§-day week Fleur u 


capacity output tivity 
May 17-22 1.019.750 sag 79 
Previous week 1.019.750 *S9R 376 S1 
Year ago 1,019,250 877,26¢ 7] 
Two year wo. 1,019,250 907,431 sy 
Five-\ vera s1 
Ten-year average S 

*Re ed 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mil in Ilinoi Michigan, Indiana 


Ohio 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennesse: Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Mi suri 

»-day week Flour % na 

capacity output tivity 
May 17 671,400 2,940 s 
Previou \ i 671,400 632,10 79 
Year 671,000 199.6 i 
Two ye a0) H71,400 ’ ! 
Five-year erage 71 
Ten-year average 70 

BUPPALO 

f-day week % we 

capacity tivity 
May 17 159,500 114 
Previous w 159.500 108 
Year 159,500 105 
Two y t 159,800 91 
Five-\. r average 4 
Ten-yea iverage 94 


*Revised 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in’ Minnesota, in 





luding Duluth, St Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

May 17-22 646,250 115,602 76 

Previous week *418,194 76 

Year agro 646,250 116,256 76 

Two years ago 552,000 121,784 7¢ 

Five-year average 74 

Ten-year average 69 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

May 17 230,000 155,151 68 

Previous week 230.000 163,644 71 

Year ago 230,000 145,453 63 

lwo vears ago 230,000 176,203 77 

Five-year average ° 75 

Ten-yeer average 74 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

May 17-22 123,000 70,255 h2 

Previous week 133.000 119.258 89 

Year agro 133,200 145,453 63 

Two years ago 122,000 81.061 66 


Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


MILLFERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Ne 


ending May 23 and prior 


two weeks together 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72 


--—Southwest*— 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
May 17-22 1,243 1,078,162 13,600 
Prev, week 21,605 13,827 
Two w ‘wo 21,369 13.56 
1952 23,134 1,150,48 13 
1951 14,050 1,219,577 1: 
1950 23.318 1,163,031 j 
1949 22.086 1.374,415 1 
Five-y: average 22,766 1,197,134 1 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


o—-Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop vear 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 
flour extraction. 


mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined®*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 





677,190 9,723 451,650 44,566 2,207,002 
9,248 244,680 
10,21 45,147 
f 9.34 449,693 46,109 2,255,913 
545,538 8.14 427,238 44,962 2,192,353 
641,54 &.84% 493,667 45,731 2,198,240 
774,298 8.543 $81 206 43,820 2,629,919 


8,919 460,691 45,038 2,296,685 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





at a price that it could be worked by 
exporters last week, and as a result 
several cargoes were disposed of. 
Early in the week two cargoes of 
white wheat were confirmed to Italy. 
Later in the week sales were made 
to India. Prices ranged around 
$2.4014 42.41 bu., f.o.b. Shipment of 
some was in May, other sales were 
for June. It was encouraging for ex- 
porters, although not a great deal of 
business is anticipated. Buying in the 
country was extremely slow as gen- 
eral wheat markets sagged. Crop con- 
ditions are good, although late spring 
rains and cool weather are holding 
back wheat to some extent. 


DENVER GRAIN OFFICE 
OPENED BY PILLSBURY 


DENVER—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
opened a grain merchandising office 
here. It will be managed by Newton 
A. Gray. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. Y¥. BAKERS CLUB MOVES 
NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 

Inc., on June 1 will be located in its 

new home at the Hotel Astor, 44th 

St. and Broadway, on the mezzanine 

floor. The club has had its headquar- 

ters in the Hotel Shelton for many 
years. 
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Mill Group Raps Sanitation Decision 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





DISCARD OF PART OF PROGRAM 
HIT BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 





Association Requests Four Milling Industry Representa- 
tives by Areas on Committee Studying Sanitation 
Problems—Education Efforts Endorsed 


ROANOKE, VA.—A resolution de- 
ploring the recent action of the gov- 
ernment in setting aside certain 
phases of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram was adopted unanimously by 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. at the meeting of the group at 
the Roanoke Hotel May 22-23. Around 
150 millers and guests attended the 
meeting. : ; 

The millers established their posi- 
tion as follows: “The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. is deeply con- 
cerned over the action taken jointly 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare in setting aside an im- 
portant phase of the grain sanitation 
program inaugurated by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

“Flour millers were, and still are, 
in complete accord with the objec- 
tives of the FDA in carrying on a 
constructive and positive program 
designed to improve the condition of 
wheat intended for human consump- 
tion. Wheat is a human food, and 
when offered for sale for such pur- 
pose, it must be in proper condition 
and free from objectionable con- 
tamination.” 

The millers went on to say that 
contaminated wheat should be sold 
for feed or non-food uses, and that 
all elements of the grain trade must 
accept a fair share of responsibility 
to that end. The millers also en- 
dorsed the educational programs now 
under way to improve the condition 
of storage and handling facilities to 
prevent contamination. 


Four Representatives Asked 

A request also was made _ that 
four representatives of the flour mill- 
ing industry be granted a place on 
the “committee of 15’ which has 
been set up to study the problem 
of grain sanitation and to formulate 
recommendations. One representa- 
tive for the soft wheat area, the 
hard spring wheat area, the hard 
winter wheat area and the Pacific 
Coast wheat area were asked since 
the impact of insect infestation and 
rodent contamination is not the same 
in all sections. 

In another part of the statement 
the millers insisted that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare move 
forward promptly with a constructive 
and positive program of education and 
enforcement designed to prevent the 
sale and marketing for food purposes 
of wheat which is unfit for human 
consumption by reason of insect or 
rodent contamination. 

It was suggested that the Millers 
National Federation be requested to 
suggest the additional flour milling 
industry representatives to sit on the 
study committee. 


Selectivity Urged 
The resolution also urged members 
of the group to continue to exer- 
cise the utmost selectivity in their 
purchases of wheat for milling pur- 


poses, and to continue to reject wheat 
which in their judgment is unfit for 
such use. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., newly elected presi- 
dent of the group. In other parts of 
the program, the other new officers 
were installed. Also, several top 
speakers on important subjects ad- 
dressed the assembly. 

A report on the self-rising flour 
promotion program was given by 
Frank Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co. M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C., gave a report on 
the recent Millers National Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago. 

A panel discussion on costs and 
sales practices was moderated by 
J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va. Others on the panel 
were Howard Attkisson, Ashland 
(Va.) Roller Mills; J. L. Ingles, Lind- 
sey-Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va., and 
Robert Davis, W. A. Davis Milling 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

The discussion on the grain sani- 
tation program, which brought forth 
the resolution, was moderated by R. 
C. Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour 
Mills. He was assisted by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington; 
Dr. J. O. Rowell, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., and 
Dr. F. J. Bell, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hot Weather, Wind 
Cause Crop 
Concern in S.W. 


KANSAS CITY—Weather reports 
from throughout the winter wheat 
area this week point out unsea- 
sonably hot and windy conditions. 
The consensus of the grain trade 
was that the situation was not fa- 
vorable for the development of the 
new crop at this stage of growth. 
Temperature highs on May 25 ranged 
from 95 to 105 in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Missouri, and winds 
in the area reached velocities of 50 
miles an hour or better. 

A week ago the same region re- 
ceived abundant rainfall of from 1 
to 2 in. in most sections. The quick 
change to hot, dry weather is the 
same situation which occurred in 
June last year. Volume of that crop 
was not reduced, but the quality 
suffered materially. 

It is still too early to draw any 
definite conclusions about quality of 
the 1953 crop, observers say, but ex- 
tension of the hot weather will cause 
shriveling of the wheat berries and 
reduce yields. 

Meanwhile, the harvest of the new 
crop worked north into Oklahoma. 
Yields of from 18 to 20 bu. an acre 
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were expected around Grandfield and 
Frederick in that state. Combining 
is progressing around the Texas- 
Oklahoma border south of Snyder, 
Okla. In that section wheat is test- 
ing 56 to 58 lb. and yielding 10 to 
15 bu. Around 28 cars of new wheat 
were received in Ft. Worth May 25, 
but none was reported to have been 
sold on the market. 

Many grain trade observers now 
feel that as a result of recent rains 
Oklahoma wheat output will equal 
the government’s May estimate, bar- 
ring unusual weather hereafter. Pre- 
viously ,they felt that estimate was 
too high. 

In Kansas, there is tendency to 
estimate the crop now at a some- 
what higher figure than the govern- 
ment May forecast, possibly 15 to 
25 million bushels higher. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Sells Wheat 
to Southwestern 
Mill at Market 


KANSAS CITY The Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week sold around 
28,000 bu. of high protein, low test 
weight wheat to a southwestern mill- 
ing company at current market prices. 
The agency said that the sale was 
made because the wheat was in dan- 
ger of losing condition and there was 
no place to transfer it for storage. 

Officials said the transaction 
marked no change in policy on the 
part of the government agency in 
sales of wheat on the domestic mar- 
ket, 

CCC will exchange its milling 
wheat types in store at milling points 
for other wheat in store at the Gulf 
and other export points at the mar- 
ket difference, but price relationships 
at present are such that this penal- 
izes the miller about 2¢ bu. This ex- 
change system has been in effect most 
of the time in recent years. 








———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. VAUPEL, MERCK 
REPRESENTATIVE, DIES 

FORT WORTH—Clifford E. Vau- 
pel, about 50, representative in Texas 
and Oklahoma for Merck & Co., Inc., 
died May 15 in Austin, Texas, of a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Vaupel, whose home was in 
Fort Worth, had been associated with 
the Rahway, N. J. firm since 1941, in 
sales and technical service to the 
flour and feed industries. 

Formerly chief chemist for Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, Mr. Vaupel, 
was a graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege. He was active in the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
was prominent in wheat improvement 
activities. 


————“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN 
GOLF OUTING JUNE 12 

CHICAGO—Navajo Fields Country 
Club, Worth, IIl., is the site selected 
for the annual golf outing of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents. The out- 
ing is set for June 12. 

An all day affair is planned, with 
luncheon, dinner, and a full schedule 
of golf, horseshoes, cards and good 
fellowship. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Late, But Outlook 
Is Termed Good 


MINNEAPOLIS—While the spring 
wheat season is considered a week to 
10 days behind normal, farmers are 
generally very well satisfied with 
prospects for the crop, the Peavey 
Elevators crop report states. 

Temperatures for the past two 
weeks have been unseasonably cool, 
and moderate to heavy rainfall has 
provided ample moisture, the report 
says. Farmers have had to take ad- 
vantage of every available hour to 
get the crop planted, with low tem- 
peratures and intermittent rain caus- 
ing frequent interruptions. 

Small grain planting is practically 
complete even in the northernmost 
areas. Some of the early wheat and 
durum in the Red River Valley is 
showing poor color, Peavey says, pos- 
sibly as a result of “dampening off,” 
but at present the extent of injury 
cannot be determined. 

Complaints of excessive wild oats 
are common, with this condition not- 
ed also in the Occident Elevators re- 
port this week. Some fields are be- 
ing plowed up for reseeding. 

Recent cool weather has promoted 
deep rooting of germinated seed, Oc- 
cident says, and the need now is for 
sunshine and warmer weather to get 
seeding finished and bring the crop 
along. 


y 


Seeding Delayed 

WINNIPEG—Fairly general rains 
followed by cool weather have de- 
layed seeding over most of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan during the past 
week. Wheat seeding is now 80% 
complete in the southern and cen- 
tral sections, but the percentage is 
small in northern districts and is only 
well started in some sections. 

Moisture conditions are greatly im- 
proved, and in all districts there is 
now sufficient moisture for immediate 
needs with good reserves in northern 
sections. The lateness of the season 
has resulted in a swing to barley, 
and decreases are already evident in 
wheat and flax acreages. 
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OREGON ELEVATOR BURNS 

HALSEY, ORE.—Fire destroyed a 
250 by 80 ft. elevator of Cross Broth- 
ers Seed & Grain, Inc. here recently, 
with an estimated loss of over $200,- 
000. The owners, Elden, Jess and 
George Cross said the building was 
75% filled with seed and grain. 





USDA CALLS MEETINGS 
ON STORAGE 


WASHINGTON—Acting to meet a 
possibly acute wheat storage short- 
age situation, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has called a 
meeting of terminal storage officials 
with USDA representatives in Chi- 
cago on June 3 and on the following 
day at Des Moines, Iowa. The gov- 
ernment officials will meet with farm 
groups to discuss the take-over of 
loan defaults and the new harvest 
problems. 





— 


| 
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Stock Market Picture 


and allied 
stock Ex- 
iexchange 


baking, milling 
the New York 
American Stock 


Quotations on 
stocks listed on 
change and the 





(formerly the New York Curb market): 
High Low Close Close 
May May 
15 2” 
1952-53 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33%% 27% 8 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 10%, rity 
Pid. $3.25 112 89', 108 
Am. Cyanamid, 


Pid. 1381 71% 132 132 
A-D-M Co 60 BLS BIL + cee 
Borden 584% 51 i! SIbe 
Burry Bis. Corp 54 14 1 
Cont, Bak. Co 2 iG ay, 25 

Ptd. $5.50 99 + ed Mil, 94% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 ~S 2% 

Pid. $7 186 161%, Le » 163 
Cream of Wheat 9% 25 + 
Dow Chemical 119s, ro & 37% 

Pid. $4 A 118% «69964 7% 97% 
Gen. Bak, Co. 16%) 13%, Is%& Ist 

Pid. $8 162 lay 151 1ivt, 
Gen, Foods Corp. 557% fol, Md 

Pid, $3.50 105 + nL | 90 
Gen, Mills, [ne 654%, 338% OY 58 

Pid. 344% ity 107%, II ile 

Pid. 5 128 Liat, 116% 1G 
Gt. A&P Tea Co. 159 116 14y! 

Pid. $5 13 28% 132% 133 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. ¥ 34 194 I9', 
Merck & Co 59% igs, 1% 207% 

Pid. $3.50 lol BO, me, | BOM 

Pid. $4 lil 9714, 99%Q 99% 
Natl. Bis. Co 8 iby 6%, 36%, 

Pid. $7 18154 161% 16345, 163% 
Novadel-Agene 26K 13%, 2 bre 2646 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 si Ss 

Pid. S41 106% 9 97', 97 
Proc. & Gamble xO Git G34, 63% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% a ty | BOG 
Quaker Oats Co. is 26% 2% | 

Pid. $6 160 134 13544 136 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Ptfd. 103 87 gy, 92% 
St. Regis Pa. Co m3% «IAG 4 22% 

Pid. $4.40 96 SY v4 94 
Std. Brands, Inc 4] 21, 28I4 UBM 

Pid. $4.50 96 80'4, B34) BUY 
+sterling Drug 1634 tt are Bhi 

Pid. $3.50 101%, 8&8 xo 88 
Sunsh. Bis., Une TOs, 56 69%, 70! 
United Biscuit 

of America 37% 205% a) 3534 

Pid. $4.50 109 101 102% 102% 
Victor Ch. Wks. SA 24% 2 iy 26h 

Pid. $3.50 1007, = RY 90%, 90%, 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 27 245 PI%K’ 

Warrants $34 6% v%, V4 

Pid, $5.50 110%, 98 loz, or 

Bid Asked 
#Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 3% 15 
*Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co Ine 18 19's, 

*sStandard Milling Co. 10', 11 


+#Over counter, Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 


icals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5) Pfd. lol 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 149 15° 
Omar, Inc vt, 20%, 
Wagner Baking Co. By 84 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd 108%, 112 
—— 
CANADIAN STOCES 
High Low Close Close 
May May 
8, 15. 
1952-53 1953 1952 
Canada Bread $50 2.95 ; 3% 
Pid. St 16 is 16 
Can. Food. Prod. i 2M ; 3 
au ‘ rey 
Pid. 6 5O% 4 ot) 
Consol. Bakeries Hi, roa BI4 x 
Federal Grain 17 it 15 5 
rtd 26 24 25 25%, 
Gren. sukeries 6 1.0 4 > 
Lake of the Woods = 33! 9 0 a0 
Pid. iit 138 140 138 
Maple Leaf Mig 9 61 734 i, 
Pid. 90 82 88 87 
Ogilvie Flour st 2k) sty sob 
Pfd 160 143 145 ist, 
United Grain A Is 17 17% 17 
George Weston st 2H, sy sty 
Pid, 444% 96 Yli, 9IFQ 94%, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
net traded 
Bid Asked 
Can. Bakeries il 12 
Catelli Food, A 17" 
Inter City Bak. 13 15 
Inter. Mig., Ptd R5 
MeCabe Grain, A 11% 13 
MeCabe Grain, B 12% 13 
Mid. Pac. Grain il lit, 
Reliance Grain >} 
Standard Brands 7, 28h, 
Toronto Elevators 12%4 14 


U.S, 


Punds. 


United States Grain Stocks 





better bags 
for over 100 eorstil 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks ¢ bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
bw the ecretary of the Chicago Board 
i May 1 19 quo omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Bart's 
\ 1,187 14 
\floa 15S 
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lou ts 4 
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I 784 295 746 771 
Pre 1 weel SOS 865 1,139 126 
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Sanitation Group 
flonored by ATBI 


NEW YORK—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, in executive ses- 
sion recently, unanimously passed a 
resolution commending the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee for its ‘vitally important” 
work in clarifying and setting stand- 
ards for the improved sanitation of 
equipment used in baking. 

In a letter to J. Lloyd Barron, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, chair- 
man of the BISSC, Frank J. Torrens, 
Bergy Materials, Inc., New York, 
president of the allied trades, pledged 
the wholehearted support of the 
ATBI in disseminating information 
on the standards. 

“Following the baking industry's 
tradition of voluntarily and coopera- 
tively taking whatever steps are nec- 
essary to provide the American con- 
sumer with the finest and purest 
baked products, your committee’s ac- 
complishments to date warrant the 
approval and support of the entire 
baking industry, while providing as- 
surance that the committee will find 
equally practical and satisfactory so- 
lutions for the sanitation standards 
problems that remain on its agenda,” 
Mr. Torrens said. 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 











COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


A—OMAHA Evevator B—FREMONT 


° Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


DULUTH | 






















The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 2491—Conveyor 
Bulletin 


The Standard Conveyor Co. has 
announced the reprinting of the con- 
veyor bulletin which includes new 
material on 11 standardized conveyor 
units including the series of Handi- 
drives No. 400, 750 and 1000. These 
or power packaged commodities. Cop- 
units are designed to elevate, lower 
and convey horizontally by gravity 
ies of the booklet will be sent free. 
Check No. 2491 and mail the coupon. 


No. 2599—Store 
Modernization 


Store Modernization Institute has 
announced release of its new booklet, 
“Retailer's Fact-Gathering Guide for 
Modernization” and is providing it 
free to anyone who is considering 
modernizing his store. A check list 
enables the owner himself to evalu- 









=f New Searvices 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcts 
€ 


New Larerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


ate the present condition of his store 
and prepares him with considerable 
information when he talks plans with 
architects and contractors, accord- 
ing to the institute. The booklet is 
available by checking No. 2599 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 2640—Bulk Car 


The A. C. S. Co. is currently manu- 
facturing the first of its 40- and 50- 
ton bulk feed cars, called by the 
trade name of “Asco Railroad Bulk 
Car—Self Unloading.” The manufac- 
turer states that this car can un- 
load directly into a truck from a 
railroad siding any free flowing com- 
modity. The car, it is said, is a com- 
plete unit, can unload up to one ton 
a minute and is “self-cleaning.” Many 
of the car’s details have not been 
revealed but the manufacturer has 
described this much: The loading 
and unloading hatches are at the 
top of the car. The car is divided 
into four compartments, each with 


eS ee ee ee ee 


No. 2491-—-Conveyor Bulletin 


No. 2535--Conveyor Bulletin 
No. 2550. 
No. 2551—-Lift Truck 

} No. 2552-——-Grain Fan 


| No. 2599 


Send me information on the items marked: 


{] No. 2600—Insect Killer 
[] No. 2628—Ramps 

Paint Mildew Bulletin) No. 2640—Bulk Car 

(] No. 2646—Recording Flow 


Store Modernization [1] No. 3332—Plant Maintenance 
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a capacity of either 10 or 12% tons, 
so that the total for the whole car 
is either 40 or 50 tons. The compart- 
ments are filled through two hatches 
located near either end of the car 





and are unloaded through a single 
hatch in the center. To the unload- 
ing outlet is attached a portable con- 
veyor which can be carried in the 
car. The company expects the first 
cars to be ready for the market 
about the first of July. No photo- 
graph of the car itself is as yet 
available, only a picture of the plan 
drawing shown here. More informa- 
tion may be secured by checking 
No. 2640 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 2535—Bag 
Conveyor Bulletin 


The Richardson Scale Co. offers a 
new four-page, two-color bulletin on 
its V-belt conveyor for transporting 
paper, cloth, or burlap bags from 
filling and weighing equipment 
through bag closing operations. In- 
cluding photographs and engineers’ 
drawings, the V-belt bag-sewing con- 
veyor bulletin covers operating de- 
tails, capacities, and special features 
of the conveyor. Detailed information 
is given on drive motor, bag-actuated 
limit switch, frame _ construction, 
pulley scraper, guide rails, and height 
adjustment. Also given is informa- 
tion on the Richardson two-headed 
sewing pedestal for bag-closing. To 
get the booklet check No. 2535 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 2600—Insect 
Killer 


Smo-Cloud, a new insecticide has 
been introduced and is said to be an 
effective insect killer by its manu- 
facturer, the DuParke Corp. It is 
penetrating, quick and non-injurious 
to humans and animals when used as 
directed, according to the company. 
It is said to kill all pests that creep, 
crawl and infest and to drive away 


mice and rats. It goes into walls, 
niches and crevices, reports indicate. 
To use, a match is touched to the 
contents of the metal safety can, and 


a cloud of noninflammable vapor 
rises. The new product is registered 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and is laboratory approved. 

Check No. 2600 and mail the cou- 
pon for more information. 
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No. 3332—Booklet on 
Plant Maintenance 


“Industrial Maintenance” is the ti- 
tle of a new booklet offered by the 
consulting firm of Wheeler Associ- 
ates, Inc. The booklet details such 
topics as “How to Keep Equipment, 
Methods and Facilities in Top Oper- 
ating Condition,” “A Guide to Organ- 
izing an Industrial Maintenance Pro- 
gram,” “Check List for Machinery,” 
“Maintenance of Methods,” “Plant 
Facilities’ and “Physical Environ- 
ment.” In addition, the literature 
covers lighting, air conditioning, col- 
or painting, noise conditioning, vibra- 
tion control, plant architecture, good 
housekeeping, employee operating ef- 
ficiency, worker health and comfort, 
and employee morale. A maintenance 
check list is designed to aid in evalu- 
ating a company’s existing mainten- 
ance program. Copies of this free 
literature may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3332 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 2552—Grain Fan 


Production of the Arid-Aire Ex- 
hauster, a fan assembly for stored 
grain conditioning, is underway by 





Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co. Offered 
in various sizes, the fan assemblies 
are powered by either gasoline en- 
gines or electric motors. The com- 
plete assembly includes a power unit, 
housing unit, connecting hood, screen 
guard and a flexible connection for 
use between the connecting hood and 
the storage ventilating system. The 
manufacturer has detailed informa- 
tion available for prospective users. 
Check No. 2552 and mail the coupon. 


No. 26238—Ramps 


New literature on Penco magnesi- 
um ramps, both for car-loading and 
truck loading operations has just 
been issued by the manufacturer, 
Penco Engineering Co. Two new Pen- 
co ramps are fully detailed and il- 
lustrated: the Penco flared ramp for 
car loading operations, and the Pen- 
co two-section ramp for truck load- 
ing operations. Penco car loading 
ramps are made in capacities from 
3,000 to 10,000 lb. The truck ramps 
have capacities from 1,000 to 5,000 
lb. All Penco ramps are one-man op- 
eration, made from lightweight mag- 
nesium diamond plate, are easily 
placed in position and easily removed. 
A range of over 70 standard sizes 
are available. This new literature 
is available by checking No. 2628 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 2551—Lift 
Truck 


A new addition to the Century 
Products Co. lift truck line is the 
Century “1000-E,” combination hy- 
draulic-electric lift truck. Designed 
for 1,000-lb. capacity loads, the lift 
truck is manually propelled. Its elec- 
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tric lift is actuated by a piston-type 
hydraulic pump, powered by a 6-volt 
electric motor. Current is supplied 
by an automotive-type storage bat- 
tery equipped with a battery charger 
for overnight charging. A 1,000-Ib. 
load can be raised from floor level 
to a height of 4 ft. in 15 sec., states 
the manufacturer. A small lever re- 
leases the 23 by 24 in. material plat- 
form for controlled descent or stops 
it at any intermediate position. It 
has two fixed-position large diameter 
front wheels and two _ swivel-type 
trailing wheels. For literature and 
price information check No. 2551 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 26146—Recording 
Flow Meter 


A new flow meter designed par- 
ticularly for measuring free-flowing 
solid materials such as flour, grain 
and other cereal products has been 
announced by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc. The instrument measures the 
mass rate of flow by determining the 
torque produced in accelerating the 
flow, the manufacturer explains. The 
torque is measured by a pneumatic 
force-balance system and convention- 
al pneumatic receivers indicate, re- 
cord and totalize the rate of flow 
in pounds per minute. 

Maximum capacity of the present 





model, the manufacturer states, is 
225 lb. per minute. Accuracy claimed 
is plus or minus 1% from 10 to 100% 
of capacity. The manufacturer states 
that the massometer has been thor- 
oughly yield tested and is in pro- 
duction. Further technical informa- 
tion can be obtained by circling No. 
2646 on the coupon appearing on this 
page. 


No. 2550—Paint 
Mildew Bulletin 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc., has is- 
sued a new 16-page, two color bulle- 
tin entitled, “Paint Mildew and Its 
Control.” The bulletin states that 
most house paint discoloration is due 
to mildew and not dirt and illus- 
trates the point with six photo- 
micrographs. The bulletin explains 
the different fungi that cause paint 
mildew and a description of test 
procedures used by Nuodex. Next 
are given recommendations for prop- 
er paint formulation from the stand- 
point of mildew resistance and char- 
acteristics of the firm’s paint fungi- 
cide. The bulletin concludes with a 
bibliography on paint mildew and 
the back cover has a pocket con- 
taining information on state and fed- 
eral registration requirements for 
mildew resistant paints and related 
literature on paint mildew and its 
control. For copies of the bulletin 
check No. 2550 and mail the coupon. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Cotton and Burlap Bags 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO +« NEW YORK 


GAR LAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 














Pika, Or 








Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT « KANSAS WHEAT SOFT WHEAT 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








H. C. MEINING 


1229 "hee Tate & CQO. cuicacos uw 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 





a 








— ———— 
E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





India Needs Large 
Wheat Imports 
Despite Crop Boost 


WASHINGTON -—- India’s wheat 
harvest, now nearing completion, is 
slightly larger than the crops of the 
past two years, according to prelimi- 
nary forecasts. Both acreage and 
yields are expected to exceed those 
of a year ago. 

Preliminary indications pointed to 
an outturn of about 225 million bu., 
at latest report. This unofficial fore- 
cast compares with the official esti- 
mate of 215 million for the 1952 out- 
turn. A crop of this size would still 
fall considerably short of the coun- 
try’s requirements, and substantial 
imports will again be required in the 
current season. Imports during 1953 
are expected to fall between 65 and 
70 million bu. 

The acreage for the current crop is 
now Officially estimated at 22.1 mil- 
lion acres. This is the second official 
estimate of acreage, which does not 
cover the entire area sown to wheat. 
Final estimates for recent years have 
been about 7% higher than the sec- 
ond estimate for wheat. Increases are 
reported for most of the important 
producing states. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON— Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during March 
was reported as 18,565,000 sacks, an 
average of 844,000 sacks a day for the 
22-working day month by the Bureau 
of the Census in its “Facts for Indus- 
try,” released May 11. 

The daily average output during 
February was 852,000 sacks, the Cen- 
sus Bureau said. The calendar month 
total and daily average output for 
March, 1952, were reported as 17,920,- 
000 sacks and 853,000 sacks, respec- 
tively. 

Wheat flour mills in March oper- 
ated at 78% of capacity, compared 
with 79% in February and 76.5% in 
March, 1952. Wheat grindings in 
March were estimated at 42,903,000 
bu. compared with 39,435,000 bu. in 
February. Wheat offal output was 
estimated at 364,000 tons, the Census 
Bureau reported. 

The Census Bureau’s figures repre- 
sent the production of all commercial 
flour mills in the U.S. Approximately 
97% of the totals are reported by the 
375 largest mills, and the balance is 
estimated. The estimated portion is 
derived from an annual survey of the 
smaller mills, last made in 1950. 

Following is a state-by-state tabu- 
lation of flour production for March. 
with comparisons, on total monthly 
and daily average bases: 





Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 
Wheat Flour Production by States 
for March and February, 1953 


000's omitted 


March February Pet 

State Total Daily Total Daily ch'ge 

Kansas 2.498 113.5 2,350 117.5 - 2.3 
Minn 2.471 112.3 3.279 113.8 1.3 
a. F 2,268 103.1 2,064 103.2 0.9 
Mo 1,520 69.0 1,370 68.5 + 0.7 
Tl 1,146 §2.1 1,038 51.9 + 6.4 
rexas 1,028 46.7 943 47.1 0.8 
Ohio . 898 40.8 848 42.4 3.8 
Okla 786 35.7 713 35.6 0.0 
Wash 716 32.5 685 34.2 5.0 
Calif 518 23.5 397 19.8 +18.5 
Mich 470 21.4 443 22.1 3.2 
Neb 448 20.4 400 20.0 + 2.0 
Utah 439 20.0 377 18.8 + 6.4 
Oregon 431 19.6 388 19.4 + 1.3 
Colo 337 15.3 295 14.7 + 4.0 
lowa 276 12.5 286 14.3 ~12.5 
Ind 252 11.5 217 10.8 + 6.5 
Mont. ‘ 241 11.9 221 11.6 0.0 
N. D . 219 10.0 190 9.5 + 5.3 
Oth. states 1,603 72.9 1,537 76.8 — 6.1 





Totals ..18,565 843.9 17,041 8652. — 0.9 
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VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 
For FEED MANUFACTURERS 





Choose from 9 special formulas 
recommended by leading 
nutrition authorities. 


For full information write to: 


Ecthewie Chemin. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bua. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














SUPERIOR 
Aiea §6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for th Aflonte Minneapohs 
MILLING New Orleans New York City, 
INDUSTRY Jeon eae 
oo Seaver Winter Hoven Fle 
les Angeles Sen Froncisco 
1870 Konses City,Kons. Phoenix 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Sturdy Landmark 


(An Editorial in The Minneapolis 
Tribune) 


HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
is planning to move from its pres- 
ent home on Sixth Street in the Min- 
neapolis loop, and that will mean 
farewell to a dignified old building 
long filled with pleasant memories. 
Many of those memories center 
around the late William C. Edgar and 
his literary child, the Bellman, a 
weekly illustrated review which was 
published in the same office as the 
Miller. Edgar launched the Bellman 
on the treacherous seas of public 
favor in July, 1906 and for 13 years it 
found the sailing good. Under his be- 
neficent editorship, it soon gained a 
national reputation for its fiction, 
poetry, and for Edgar’s 
vigorous editorials which were rubbed 
to a high polish by a superb crafts- 
man, After World War I the Bellman 
was discontinued, but not until it had 
won an enduring place in this com- 
munity’s literary annals. 
Many other memories will center 
about the quaint club room in the 


essays and 


buildin basement. Here a guest 
register was kept from early in the 
century, and time filled it with dis- 
tinguished names. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s was the first signature, placed 
there in September 1901, just 11 days 
before he became president follow- 
ing McKinley's death. Later years 


brought a great host of celebrities. 
Richard Mansfield frequently had sup- 
per there when appearing at the old 
Metropolitan theater. Otis Skinner 
often dropped in for Thursday staff 
meetings while on the “road.” Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Ben Greet and Sir 
Johnston Forbes Robertson all knew 


the friendly warmth and congenial 
hospitality of this club room. The 
names of milling notables from all 


over the country found their way to 
this register. Herbert Hoover signed 
it on one of his visits to the city. 

In May, 1923, the building was the 
nerve center of one of the greatest 
celebrations Minneapolis ever wit- 
nessed, occasioned by the Miller's 
fiftieth anniversary. Special trains 


converged on the city filled with hun- 
dreds of guests. Fifteen foreign coun- 
tries Were represented on the list of 
Visitors, and the Minneapolis sym- 
phony orchestra played a special con- 
cert for the occasion. 


Now this venerable memory- 
haunted building is to be abandoned 
within 1 vear. Another splendid, 


sturdy landmark passes! 
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GRAUE MILL RUNS AGAIN—The 
Old Graue mill on Salt Creek, in 
DuPage County, Illinois, is being 
maintained and operated as a histor- 
ical museum. It is a 3-story brick 
building, erected in 1852 on the site 
of an earlier log mill. Frederick Graue 
was the builder and the mill was 
owned and operated by three succes- 
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sive generations of Graues before it 
outlived its usefulness. It ground 
wheat, corn, oats and buckwheat and 
is still remembered vividly by older 
local residents as a leading economic 
unit in the community. 

The original dam was built of 
brush in 1837 by Nicholas Torode 
and Sherman King, who came to the 
area the year before. It was used to 
power a sawmill, but was washed out 
a few years later, and about 1844 
was replaced with a log dam. A log 
mill building, built at that time, 
burned in 1848. 

In 1849 Fred Graue and William 
Asche, natives of Hanover, Germany, 
purchased the site and erected a 
sawmill. After three years’ associa- 
tion together in business, Mr. Graue 
bought the entire interest. By the 
summer of 1852 he had completed a 
brick mill building 45 ft. by 28 ft. in 
size, three stories high with base- 
ment, which had been started in 1847. 
He put in two runs of buhrs. 

The bricks used in the building were 
made from clay taken from Mr. 
Graue’s farm and burned in a kiln 
near the site. The stone for founda- 
tions and trim came from a limestone 
quarry near Lemont, IIl., a village 
about 12 miles southwest of the site. 
The timbers for posts, girders and 
joists are of white oak cut in a neigh- 
boring timber tract. 

The mill-race led easterly from the 
south side of the millpond to the 
wheel and emptied the water under 
an arched opening at the lower end 
of the race, the water joining the 
stream well below the dam. Just west 
of the mill were gates in the race by 
which the flow of water past the 
wheel was regulated. 

The log dam was replaced by a crib 
and plank dam in the 1870's. Previous 
to 1874 the waterpower furnished 
by this dam across Salt Creek was 
supplemented by steam power, a 
boiler and stack being built on the 
opposite side of the race, on the 





island to the north of the mill. It 
was later remodeled by Mr. Graue, 
who put in a Jonathan mill with a 
capacity of 125 bbl. superfine flour 
per day. This power plant was de- 
stroyed by explosion about 1880. 

It is said that during the Civil War 
syrup was made in this mill from 
cane. It was boiled in steam. In 1893 
a hydraulic cider press was installed 
in the mill. 

In 1916 the crib dam built in the 
1870's was washed out and for 18 
years there was no dam at this site 
until the new concrete and stone 
structure was built in 1934-35. 

After 1916 and up to about 1924 
the mill was operated only occasion- 
ally. F. O. Butler acquired the prop- 
erty in 1921 and in 1931 the mill was 
added to the properties of the DuPage 
County Forest Preserve District 
forming an addition to the fine Ful- 
lersburg forest preserve tract which 
lies along Salt Creek and constitutes 
one of the leading recreational areas 
in the county. 

The DuPage Graue Mill Corp. was 
formed in the spring of 1950 as a “‘not 
for profit” organization. It leases the 
mill from its owner, the Forest Pre- 
serve District of DuPage Ceinty. Its 
purpose is to maintain *. operate 
the mill as a historical m®&seum and 
to collect historical objects contem- 
porary to the period 1852-1870 for 
exhibition in the mill. Its membership 
is open to all persons interested in 
preserving local historical sites. 

The mill’s water wheel, a restora- 
tion, is shown in the cover picture of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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The supreme test of any gov- 
ernment policy, agricultural or 
other, should be “How will it 
affect the character, morale and 
well-being of our people?”— 
Esra Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 





“Red Sawyer was over jes’ sort of visitin’ around an’ fishin’ 
the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


Mills, 
was settin’ down yonder under 
, the pawpaws by the tailrace 
’ Red kinder sleepy-like allowed 
‘it was funny so little crop- -killin’ 
was bein’ done this year an’ the 
wheat was comin’ along about 

all right. 


“‘an’ while him an’ me 


‘Well, Red,’ says I, 


‘you got to keep it in mind that 
a runnin’ hoss ain’t much 
talked about only in the racin’ 
season an’ sence wheat’s most- 
ly been took out of the gamblin’ business an’ is jes’ bein’ 
used for bread-makin’ there ain’t but dang little nourishment 
in telegraphin’ an’ gettin’ all het up about whether maybe 
it'll make a crop or whether maybe it won’t’.” 
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Farming Fiasco 

Another centrally planned govern- 
ment farming project has failed; this 
one in Australia. 

In 1948, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia set up a project for producing 
beef, pork and grains for Britain on 
700,000 acres in the province of 
Queensland, Australia. 

On the basis of latest reports, losses 
of over $1,250,000 have been sus- 
tained. Mismanagement has stifled 
beef output, and pork production, of- 
ficials admitted, never did get past 
the experimental stage. Lack of rain 


prevented grains from growing in 
spite of the fact that the soil was 
rich. 

Coming after the failure of the 


ground-nuts and poultry schemes in 
Africa, this latest fiasco is particular- 
ly embarrassing to British officials, 
who were hoping to get private in- 
vestors to help the sterling area pay 
its way by investing in such primary 
development schemes. 

Dejected officials are meeting in 
London to wind up the venture. The 
Graziers Federal Council of Australia 
wants to make the land available to 
small farmers, who, it thinks, could 
make the area more productive by 
their greater initiative, judgment, ex- 
perience, and freedom to act quickly. 





——BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE- 
Quebec bakers in 1802 exported 
32,000 cwt. of ship biscuits to 


Europe. These bakers may have been 
the frst Canadian grain traders. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO ISAAC 
A toast to Isaac Bickerstaff! 
And who, you ask, is he? 
He wrote “a jolly miller once 
Lived on the River Dee.” 


A song that everybody knows 
And warbles joyfully, 

Though Isaac’s authorship has long 
Been washed from memory. 


So, bard, be warned that you may 
have 
(The moral seems to be) 
Your brain child, not your flesh 
and blood, 
For your posterity. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 


BRE 5 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEAR-BRAN 


Lives of foodists all remind us 
That if we'd be fat and sleek, 
We must eat the Near-food made by 
Postem-Past of Battle Creek. 


Near-food that perhaps a miller, 
Some poor, ornery, half-wit man, 
Had put in unbranded burlaps, 
Thinking it was only bran. 


Let us then reform our business, 
Since, if we would get the rocks 
For our bran instead of burlap 
We must use a yellow box. 


Bath Mitts, in The Northwestern 
Miller of Half a Century Ago. 
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WHERE WE GO FROM HERE 

ILESTONES are numerous along the 80-year 
M course of The Northwestern Miller. An- 
other important one will be set down soon—the 
removal to a new office building and plant, an- 
nounced in our news columns a week ago. In this 
peripatetic age little significance attaches, as a 
rule, to a move from one rooftree to another. But 
when the interval between moves is more than 
half a century, the incident takes on importance— 
unless, of course, it should be merely a case of not 
paying the rent! 

The Northwestern Miller has been in one spot 
so long as to become, it seems, a landmark. At 
least that is the way a local newspaper describes 
the Miller building, which soon must give way to 
the relentless pressures upon loop space that are 
characteristic of large cities. The newspaper edi- 
tor, in nostalgic vein, laments the building’s pass- 
ing—though he is consoled by the fact that its 
occupants will not go far away. But it long has 
been obvious that there was a certain incongruity 
in the fact that a manufacturing plant of this kind 
was maintained under the very eaves of the biggest 
office buildings in the town. 

It was a greater inconsistency that the old 
building had been outgrown. It was bursting at 
the seams, and had been built for a more leisurely 
time and for less exacting occupants. Sentiment 
and the comfortable feeling of the old shoe kept 
us here long after we should have moved on to 
larger spaces better adapted to a business that 
never ceased to grow-——and to business facilities 
more likely to fit and reward the talents of a 
younger generation now in being and still other 
generations to come. 

The significance, then, lies not in the move 
itself but in the occasion for the move. We are 
pleased with the lamentations of our friends, of 
course, when they regret the passing of an edifice 
which has embodied in it, like a museum, a 
treasury of arts and artifacts, of records and 
reminiscences, relating to the greater part of a 
momentous century of flour milling. Yet we are 
more greatly pleased when these friends speak of 
their understanding of why we go from it. 

It is honorable to be old, said Confucius. But 
we like to think that in our case the sheen of age 
is but the luster of useful experience, and that the 
garment of longevity is really the bright cloak of 
perpetual vigor and youth. 

Oh, certainly (to put all anxious questioners 
at ease) we'll take most of the museum pieces to 
the new building, including the Club Room— intact. 
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THE ERA OF BROTHERLY LOVE 
Mis a: may occasionally cuss one another 





in a more or less impersonal way but 
usually when you see them together nowadays 
they act like old friends, mellow and palsy-walsy. 
It wasn’t always thus. Back there half a century 
or so, if we must believe the legend, they all had 
knives in their belts for any unwary competitor 
and a shotgun leaning against the door of the mill 
loaded with slugs for the heart of any fraternal 
snooper or Spy. 

Just when the flour milling industry cast off 
its ancient atavism and entered upon the era of 
good feeling that now prevails is not definitely 
fixed in history, but a reading of the editorial 
content of The Northwestern Miller of circa 1903 
suggests that it was about half a century ago. 
The transition seems to be pretty well documented 
in an account of a great conclave of millers that 
was brought together in Minneapolis by The 
Northwestern Miller, primarily to honor a member 
of its staff who had just completed a tour around 
the world in the interest of the flour and grain 
trades of this country and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to tell all about it. The staff man was 
Kingsland Smith, manager of The Northwestern 
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Miller’s London office, who had done much to 
justify his publication’s claim of “circulating 
around the world” and of being one of the milling 
industry’s most active agencies in promoting 
export flour trade. The findings of his round-the- 
world journey had been carefully reported in the 
columns of The Northwestern Miller in a series 
of illustrated articles, but important trade _ in- 
formation still remained for dissemination. 

As he undertook to report the dinner to his 
readers, the editor waxed eloquent on the subject 
of fraternal harmony in the industry, as displayed 
on this occasion of “genial good fellowship.” We 
quote: 

“Socially, The Northwestern Miller's dinner 
owed its success to the ever-increasing confidence 
and good-will of the milling trade and the absence 
of that distrust and jealousy which, only a few 
years ago, stood as a bar to prevent millers from 
coming together without constraint. An infinitely 
better feeling now prevails in the trade; more 
tolerant, broader and kindlier. The small men who 
used to find their chief stock in trade in fomenting 
and encouraging hatred between different sections 
of the milling field, have long since dropped out 
of the running and their carping insinuations 
against their competitors are no longer heeded. 

“A wiser and more broad-minded sentiment 
now dominates the industry and millers have at 
last come to realize that, while each section has 
its individual work to do, while in a measure each 
is the other’s competitor, they are each and all 
working together toward the common good of 
the whole. As parts of a great industry they must 
all labor for their joint advancement; the greater 
with the lesser; the East with the West; the 
South with the North and all to the end that 
American milling shall finally accomplish its 
highest aims. 

“It would be unseemly for this journal to 
claim for itself the honor of having been the chief 
factor in bringing about this change for the better 
in the spirit of the trade, yet others have given it 
that most honorable distinction and its ambition 
has certainly been toward this end. The late 
William Ogilvie once paid The Northwestern Miller 
the highest compliment it ever received when he 
said at a public dinner given in Winnipeg some 
years ago, that it had done more to bring millers 
together and make them as brothers than any 
other influence in the whole world. 

“The dinner, to which more than a hundred 
sat down together in harmony and mutual esteem 
certainly emphasized this feeling of universal 
interdependence and confidence. If it had been 
nothing else it would have been worth while as a 
notable expression of changed and bettered condi- 
tions which augur well for the future of the trade, 
let come what may.” 

Gives us a warm feeling, doesn’t it, just to 
think of belonging to such a happy industrial 
family? 
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One of the aims of the present adminis- 
tration, and one which I shall do everything 
in my power to bring to fruition, is to create 
in this country a climate that will make it 
worth while for private citizens and busi- 
nessmen to use their initiative to solve their 
own problems and reap their own rewards. 


—Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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HUH! WHAT'S A FEW WEEVILS? 

ESISTANCE to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
R tration’s grain sanitation program came 
from many quarters and took many forms. Some 
of the objection rested on rational ground and was 
supported by expressions of willingness to accept 
responsibility for insuring the purity of a basic 
foodstuff, conditional only upon finding a more 
workable and less costly plan than the one devised 
by FDA. Much of the objection, of course, was 
based upon self-interest, as can be expected in 
most mundane affairs. Both of these attitudes 
could be accepted and respected. But there were 
other objectors whose position was difficult to 
condone. This group said, in effect, “Huh! What's 
a few weevils?” 

Probably Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated 
does not assume to be the voice of the grain trade, 
but its views perhaps can be taken as in some de- 
gree reflecting industry opinion. These sentences 
are from a recent editorial in that journal: 

“The FDA still hangs on to its false assumption 
that weevil are harmful to the health of the con- 
sumer. The FDA has never made any test by feed- 
ing flour made from weevil-infested wheat to a 
group of consumers. Chickens eat all insects and 
benefit thereby. Why not humans? A test might 
show that humans eating flour containing insect 
fragments are healthier than persons eating insect- 
free flour.” 

Though it can be taken for granted that respon- 
sible leaders of the grain trade neither endorse 
this line of thinking nor approve its public utter- 
ance, they are rendered vulnerable by it, as is the 
whole world of breadstuffs. Sensational journalism 
and political interest will seize upon it like a hound 
shaking a snake. It is one thing to tell the world 
how difficult it is to get the weevil out of the 
wheat, but it’s quite another thing to defend delay 
in removing him by arguing that he ought to stay 
there because he’s really good to eat. 

Even the editor of G&FJC appears to have 
some doubt of the adequacy of this defense, so he 
turns to the other alibi device of putting the mon- 
key on the miller’s back. He says: 

“Instead of waiting for the bureaucrats to 
bring out some impracticable regulation it would 
be wiser to look at the fundamental facts. Two 
points are the controlling factors. One is that the 
weevil is not harmful to health. The other is that 
the millers clean the wheat before grinding. Some 
go so far as to wash the wheat. When the miller 
cleans the wheat what is the need for imposing 
costly regulations on the farmer or the country 
shipper? What difference does it make how many 
weevils in a carload of wheat loaded by a country 
shipper if the miller removes the insects? By con- 
centrating its work on seeing to it that the miller 
is feeding insect-free wheat to the first break rolls 
the inspectors of the FDA could let the grain 
handler alone. He is an innocent bystander.” 

Axiomatically, it is the innocent bystander who 
always gets hurt. Responsible leaders of the grain 
trade know very well—and it is greatly to their 
credit that most of them have said so-—that as 
matters now stand the public will not be content 
with such casuistic excuses as the ones made in 
the quoted paragraphs. The monkey will not and 
should not remain on the miller’s back. Until the 
monkey is removed from both backs the Staff of 
Life will suffer. It is the ultimate bystander. 


———-_ BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Folks who grind their own flour in the kitchen 
must watch out for the local farm slickers who 
want to sell them “surplus seed or chicken feed- 
ing wheat.” The reason is, says Organic Farming, 
that most likely it will not be “organically 
grown” but hepped up by some kind of chemical 
fertilizer, than which, the editor assures us, 
nothing could be worse. Home millers are warned, 
too, against milling and grain companies, which 
probably have treated their wheat with gas. Best 
thing to do is to buy wheat supplies from firms 
advertising their wares in the organic magazines. 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Crop °53 

Forecasts attributed to British 
grain traders that the price of wheat 
will slide, in the near future, from 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment ceiling of $2.05 bu. are based on 
the existence of heavy stocks through- 
out the world. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the holdings of the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Marketmen in other countries agree 
that big crops in 1953 could bring 
about the result expected and desired 
by the British. Canada has gathered 
two bumper harvests and a third is by 
no means out of the question. Yet the 
present weather situation is already 
leading to some pessimistic reports 
about the ability of the Canadian 
farmers to reap another huge crop. 

True, the acreage to be sown to 
wheat in Canada is almost the same 
as that which provided last year’s all 
time record crop of 688 million 
bushels. Official figures, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
show an estimated wheat area of 23.2 
million acres, only 100,000 acres less 
than the 1952 figure. Coupled with 
this announcement, however, is a 
warning that intentions are not al- 
ways realities and current conditions 
in the west are such that doubt is 
expressed concerning the farmers’ 
ability to fulfil their plans. 

Up to the end of April seeding 
covered a relatively small area and 
conditions up to the middle of May 
were little better. In Manitoba only 
21% of the intended acreage has been 
seeded compared with % at the 
same time last year. Saskatchewan 
reported only 4% compared with 
1952's 27% while Alberta announces 
less than 1% compared with 16%. 


Switch to Feed 


In previous years, when wheat 
seeding has been delayed, there has 
been a tendency for farmers to switch 
to coarse grains and there is every 
possibility that the same plan will be 
adopted this year. This, together with 
adverse weather, disease, pests and 
other hazards may result in a con- 
siderably reduced wheat crop in 
Canada. Officials, on the other hand, 
point out that mechanized seeding 
has speeded up operations in recent 
years while the farmers have an 
added incentive in the higher IWA 
and domestic price of $2.05 bu. Soil 
moisture is reported to be good, an- 
other point favoring the British point 
of view. 

Pleasing to the millers would be a 
smaller crop because this could mean 
a higher protein content. During the 
past few months Canadian flour has 
lost out in Latin American and other 
markets where high protein flour is 
in big demand. 

The Ontario wheat farmers have 
increased their sown acreage by 9% 
over last year. Of the total of 750,000 
acres all but 35,000 acres are sown to 
winter wheat. The freeing of the 
British trade may mean a greater in- 
terest in winter wheat and flour from 
Ontario and the farmers are prepared 
for the demand. 


Milling Problems 


The Canadian millers have a num- 
ber of problems to solve in their ef- 
forts to retain their hold on the 
British flour market. They start with 
several advantages, particularly in 
the matter of quality, although they 


do not pretend that in the initial 
stages they will be able to compete 
with the British millers in producing 
80% extraction flour. Some mills, 
however, have the necessary facilities 
and are prepared to enter into com- 
petition for this particular market. 

Where the Canadians have an edge, 
in the opinion of some importers, is 
in the so-called whiter flour market. 
If the Canadian millers have their 
problems, their British counterparts 
have them tenfold. 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the British 
cereal chemist, listed some of these 
problems for the benefit of trade as- 
sociation members at a recent meet- 
ing. Pointing out that during 14 years 
of control the millers had been looked 
after in many ways, he stated that 
it had not been necessary for them 
to use their prewar skill and knowl- 
edge in wheat buying because their 
wheat had been bought and provided 
for them by the government. There 
had not been the same competition 
to face and fixed grists had to be 
milled to a fixed extraction. 

Dr. Kent-Jones commented that he 
was a little nervous as to whether the 
British millers were ready to get into 
their stride straightaway. Conditions 
within the industry would not be ex- 


actly the same as those prevailing 
before the war because the world 
was ever changing and particularly 
the flour and feed world. 


Quality 

One problem referred to by Dr. 
Kent-Jones was the taking of patent 
grade flour. So far as was known at 
present, he said, it would not be pos- 
sible for millers to sell the remaining 
flour, except as low grade flour. Fur- 
ther, there was no indication that this 
low grade flour could be used in the 
final 80% extraction. 

While a miller could sell any flour 
besides 80% true extraction flour, he 
warned that whatever that flour was, 
whether it be top grade or lower 
grade, it would have to conform to 
government standards. 

Dr. Kent-Jones expressed the 
opinion that the large plant bakery 
had come to stay. The small baker, 
he declared, was on the decline and 
this would inevitably be a_ serious 
blow to the smaller miller, because 
it would be accompanied by a decline 
in trade. Coupled with this problem, 
he declared, was the ever present 
problem of competition from imported 
flour. 
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G. N. Vogel 


WILL SPEAK—G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the grain division in the Canadian 
government’s Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is to be guest speaker 
at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. The 
meeting, to be followed by a recep- 
tion, dinner and entertainment at the 
invitation of the allied trades, will be 
held in Toronto June 15. 








Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Imports Scored 


The National Millers Association of 
Colombia has called upon the govern- 
ment to ban all imports of flour and 
to limit purchases of overseas wheat 
to 30,000 tons a year. The object of 
these recommendations is to aid the 
domestic growers who have com- 
plained of a reduction in demand due 
to excessive imports. 

The total national annual require- 
ment is estimated to be a little more 
than 170,000 tons and towards this 
the local producers provided 140,000 
tons in 1952. Imports of wheat in 
that year totaled 26,391 tons while 
flour purchases came to 19,646 tons. 
The result was that supply outpaced 
the demand and the growers were left 
with wheat on their hands. In No- 
vember last year a temporary ban 
was placed on imports but this was 
subsequently withdrawn. Now the 
millers want to make it permanent. 

In recommending a total import of 
30,000 tons wheat the millers suggest 
that 20,000 tons be allocated for the 
coastal mills with the balance being 
consigned for use in the interior 
plants. 


Result of Ban 


Both the U.S. and Canada would 
lose fairly substantial markets if the 
government accepts the recommenda- 
tion. In the crop year 1951-52 Cana- 
dian sales of flour totaled 56,020 bbl., 
a slide from 108,525 bbl. reported in 
the previous year but a major in- 
crease over the total of 28,856 bbl. 
sold in 1949-50. In 1951-52 the USS. 
mills sold 145,000 sacks, an increase 
of 32,000 sacks over the previous 
year. 

Canadian flour sales to Colombia 
in the current crop year are being 
well maintained although shipments 


are reported to be slightly less than 
those announced at this time last 
year. 

The Colombian milling industry is 
well equipped, a considerable amount 
of modernization having been under- 
taken between 1946 and 1950. Addi- 
tionally, one new mill, located at 
Barranquilla, was erected during the 
same period. 


Indian Bread Aid 


The government of India _ has 
agreed to issue import licenses for 
bread and biscuit manufacturing ma- 
chinery in order to effect improve- 
ments in the industry. 

It was represented to the authori- 
ties that in view of the emphasis 
now being placed on improving the 
quality of products, facilities should 
be given for the importation of ma- 
chinery to aid the breadstuffs indus- 
try. Approval will be given to the 
purchase of foreign machinery when 
the buying firm can prove that its use 
will lead to greater production or to 
an improvement in quality. 


No Flour Cat 


The rice crop in Indonesia this year 
is expected to show an increase of 
350,000 tons. Imports are currently 
running at around 600,000 tons an- 
nually and it has been decided to 
use the additional amount now avail- 
able to reduce the demand on foreign 
rice sources rather than to reduce the 
imports of flour which is being in- 
creasingly used as a substitute food. 

Flour business with Indonesia in 
recent years has been fairly substan- 
tial and in the crop year 1951-52 the 
U.S. sold 1,216,000 sacks. Canada 
— with the shipment of 177,525 


The authorities estimate that In- 


donesia needs about 7 million tons of 
rice a year and the failure to meet 
increasing needs has been described 
as the greatest economic problem 
facing the country. As a long term 
project the government is spending 
large sums on developing agricultural 
resources with assistance provided by 
the U.S. Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 


German Reserve Low 


Alfred C. Toepfer, the Hamburg 
grain trader, has declared that the 
federal government’s grain reserve is 
too low for safety. He considers that 
as long as western Germany is so 
dependent upon overseas sources of 
supply, the government should main- 
tain a reserve of at least 1.2 million 
tons of bread grains and 600,000 tons 
of coarse grains. Supplies for isolat- 
ed west Berlin should be maintained 
separately. 

Mr. Toepfer pointed out that there 
will be an increasing tendency for 
private traders to leave the mainte- 
nance of reserves in the hands of the 
government if they are not allowed 
enough remuneration to cover the ex- 
penses of storage. 

Germany’s import requirements for 
1953-54 have been estimated at 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat, 400,000 tons of rye 
and 1.3 million tons of coarse grains. 
Mr. Toepfer doubts whether such 
a large import of rye will be re- 
quired because the higher prices of- 
fered to growers will result in in- 
creased deliveries. On the other hand, 
he suggests that the coarse grain es- 
timate is too low. 

On the basis of the present crop 
situation, Mr. Toepfer expects a low- 
er outturn this year compared with 
that of last year. He states that it 
would be wrong to postpone imports 
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or purchases too far into the new 
economic year particularly in view 
of the state of the federal reserve. 
Three years ago this policy of delay 
resulted in the Germans having to 
pay high prices for imported grains, 
he claims. 


Keep Open or Else 


Some of the smaller mills in the 
Republic of Ireland have expressed 
apprehension that competition from 
the large mills will put them out of 
business, consequent upon the intro- 
duction of decontrol from the end 
of April. 

The abolition of zoning regula- 
tions now means that trade will be 
conducted on a “free for all” basis 
and it is this angle which is causing 
concern. Moreover, the government 
requires all millers to meet certain 
obligations under the Cereals Act and 
decontrol has impaired their ability 
to do so, it is claimed. 


The Cork Milling Co. took imme- 
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diate action by announcing the clo- 
sure of the Clondulane Mill at Fer- 
moy effective at the end of May. How- 
ever, the government has now stepped 
in with a threat that if the mill car- 
ries out its decision to close, the 
milling license will be revoked and 
granted to a suitable applicant for 
the operation of a flour mill in the 
same area. The company’s intentions, 
in the face of this attitude, have not 
yet been announced. 
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Canada Boosts 
Domestic Wheat 
Price to $2.05 Bu. 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board has increased the price of 
wheat sold to the millers for the 
production of domestic flour. 

It has been the government's poli- 
cy to sell wheat for use in Canada on 
the same basis as wheat sold under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
and the new price has accordingly 
been set at $2.05 bu., No. 1 northern, 
basis in store Ft. William-Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. 

While the new agreement price 
does not come into effect, as far as 
foreign buyers are concerned, until 
Aug. 1, the higher price for the do- 
mestic market became operative at 
je central 





p.m. daylight saving 
time May 19. This policy is in line 


with that adopted when the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge was added to the old 
agreement price at the start of the 
crop year 1951-52, the Canadian mill- 
ers being called upon to pay the ad- 
ditional charge from the middle of the 
previous June. 

The announcement contains the 
proviso that if the board's Class II 
price falls below $2.05 domestic sales 
will be made on the basis of Class II 
in accordance with the government's 
decision not to charge domestic con- 
sumers a higher price than that ac- 
corded to foreign buyers. A sugges- 
tion has been made that the intro- 
duction of this particular clause into 
the announcement indicates a feel- 
ing on the part of officials that the 
agreement price of $2.05 may not 
hold up. 

Low Grades Exempt 

Other grades of wheat will be sold 
at prices which, in the opinion of the 
board, bring each of the grades into 
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proper price relationship with the 
price of No. 1 northern. However, 
the board points out, the decision to 


increase the price of wheat for do- 
mestic consumption will not affect 
the merchandising of low grade wheat 
for feeding purposes in Canada. The 
price of feeding grades will continue 
to depend upon market conditions 
surrounding those particular grades, 
their competitive position, their val- 
ues compared to other feedstuffs, and 
other relevant factors. 

The price of flour was raised $1 bbl. 
to conform with the new prices. The 
board’s procedure allows for the mak- 
ing of no fortuitous profits on the 
part of the mills since payment for 
wheat is made on the basis of usage. 

An increase in the consumer price 
of bread is virtually certain, accord- 
ing to baking trade officials, although 
action will be postponed for a short 
time until present stocks are used up. 
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These stocks are sufficient only for a 
short time because the board placed 
a limitation on deliveries of flour by 
the mills effective March 2. At that 
time the trade interpreted this move 
as an indication that boost in the 
domestic price was in the planning 
stage, action being taken in order to 
prevent speculators buying flour in 
the expectation of a price rise (The 
Northwestern Miller, March 10, 1953, 
page 17). 
l¢ Boost Indicated 

Sliced bread is currently selling in 
Toronto at 18¢ loaf, and the sugges- 
tion is that the cost will rise by at 
least 1¢. The bakers have absorbed 
additional costs in the past two years, 
and it is now felt that the oppor- 
tunity should be taken to cover all 
recently added expenses. Prominent 
among these was a hike of around 
20¢ bbl. for enriched flour which the 
trade decided to absorb earlier in the 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
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year. Labor and operating costs have 
also increased in recent months. 

The procedure for payment by the 
mills has been amended. The mills 
pay on the basis of the IWA price of 
$1.86 bu., No. 1 northern, U.S. funds. 
This meant that in respect of do- 
mestic and foreign sales under the 
pact they picked up a rebate since 
the wheat price was somewhat lower 
due to the discount operating on the 
U.S. dollar. Sales at Class II rates 
were covered by periodical remit- 
tances to the board by the mills. The 
basing price of $1.86 bu. is to be con- 
tinued for the time being, which 
means that in every case the mills 
will have to make additional remit- 
tances to the board. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WIDE RANGE OF BUYERS 
DO BUSINESS IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—A further increase of 
over 2,000,000 bu. was registered in 
Canadian wheat and flour sales to 
bring the past week’s total to 10,- 
814,000 bu., wheat sales accounting 
for over 9,000,000 bu. of the total. 

IWA countries took the major por- 
tion of such sales which totalled 
6,958,000 bu. The U. K. was the 
heaviest buyer, taking just over 
3,800,000 bu. while India followed 
with 1,112,000 bu. Other wheat sales 
ranged from a high of 443,000 bu. to 
Norway to a low of 37,000 bu. to the 
Netherlands, including the following 
destinations: Ireland, Belgium, South 
Africa, Switzerland, Italy and Bolivia. 

Class 2 wheat sales accounted for 
just under 2,500,000 bu. and included 
631,000 bu. to Belgium and just over 
400,000 to both Denmark and Peru. 
Other Class 2 sales were: Switzer- 
land, 369,000 bu., Netherlands 355,000, 
Germany 143,000, U. K. 117,000 and a 
small lot of 3,000 bu. to Venezuela. 

Class 2 flour sales jumped to the 
equivalent of 1,205,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat with Korea and Lebanon 
both taking about 400,000 bu. with 
the following destinations listed for 
the remainder: Philippines, Colombia, 
Jamaica, Japan, Gold Coast, Hong 
Kong, Siam, Tangier, Barbados, Ma- 
laya, Egypt, Belgian Congo, Trieste, 
Portugal, Guatemala and Haiti. 

IWA flour sales were light and 
amounted to 207,000 bu. for Vene- 
zuela, Philippines, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nigeria, Malaya, Bermuda and Bel- 
gian Congo. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF GRAIN SET RECORD 


VANCOUVER-—Since the resump- 
tion of activities at local grain eleva- 
tors following the 80-day strike, grain 
has been flowing into a fleet of wait- 
ing ships here at the rate of 750,000 
bu. a day. 

All previous records for shipping 
here were surpassed during the week. 
At one time there were 26 ships in 
port booked to load full and part car- 
goes of grain. So filled were the regu- 
lar grain berths that many vessels 
had to wait at anchor for several 
days. 

While elevator spouts were busy 
loading grain into ships, the receiving 
bins of the plants were going full 
blast handling the steady stream of 
cars arriving from the prairies. Daily 
receipts were well over 500,000 bu. in 
addition to the grain flowing into the 
other British Columbia houses at 
New Westminster, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert. 

Export clearances from B. C. ports 
to the middle of May, despite the long 
strike, are up to 87,000,000 bu. which 
compares with only 80,000,000 bu. at 
the same date last season. 














Canadian Scores 
Wheat Sale Laws 


LONDON—Government control of 
the sale of wheat came in for criti- 
cal comment from D. P. Cruikshank 
of Ottawa when he spoke before dele- 
gates from 30 countries at the 14th 
congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Vienna, Austria, 
May 22. Mr. Cruikshank is president 
of the chamber’s Canadian council. 

Citing wheat as a commodity han- 
dled by government officials in Can- 
ada Mr. Cruikshank declared “We 
feel that the free market is the only 
true index to reflect the supply and 
demand for primary products and 
that the prices established in such 
markets are the only reliable prices. 
Government buying and selling of 
wheat has cost the Canadian taxpay- 
er many millions of dollars and the 
farmer has still received a great deal 
less money for his wheat than he 
would otherwise have done.” 

Mr. Cruikshank, continuing his in- 
dictment, stated: “We are not con- 
vinced that it has brought any par- 
ticular stability into the wheat mar- 
kets. That is not to say, however, that 
such a strategic industry as wheat 
should not be supported in times of 
stress when the price may fall to an 
unduly low level, but such support is 
a long way from virtually complete 
government control of the business.” 

Referring to the recent Washington 
talks for a new wheat agreement Mr. 
Cruikshank said the negotiations 
were based on wheat prices as estab- 
lished in Chicago and elsewhere by 
individual traders in response to 
supply and demand. He claimed that 
had all the governments eliminated 
free markets in wheat in their re- 
spective countries there would not 
have been a government official at 
Washington who could have declared 
with any accuracy what a bushel of 
wheat was worth in the world today. 
He commended the British for their 
action in returning the grain trade 
to private hands. 

Mr. Cruikshank made it clear that 
his group did not object to the inter- 
vention of government in special cir- 
cumstances such as the transference 
of temporary commodity surpluses to 
needy areas of the world or in ful- 
filment of special plans such as the 
Point Four program or the Colombo 
plan for commonwealth development. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN STOCKS RISE 

WINNIPEG—With primary wheat 
marketings showing a sharp increase 
Canadian visible wheat stocks last 
week climbed to 269,800,000 bu. com- 
pared with 216,200,000 bu. at the 
same time a year ago. Country and 
interior terminals in the prairies held 
over 155 million bushels. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE CORN CROP 
BIGGEST SINCE 1947-48 


WASHINGTON — The Argentine 
corn harvest recently completed is of- 
ficially estimated at 145.7 million 
bushels. Though less than earlier 
forecasts of production and only 
about half the prewar average, this 
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would be the largest crop since 
1947-48. 

The current estimate contrasts 
with the small outturn of 80 million 
bushels a year ago and the all-time 
low production of 33 million in 1949- 
50. After providing for domestic needs 
and carryover, the current crop 
should provide 40 to 50 million bushels 
available for export. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
tations: Extra high patent family 
$7.20@7.40, high patent $6.90@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $5.75@ 
5.85, first clears, unenriched, $4.90@ 
5, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed some improvement with prices 
about 20¢ sack lower than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions have 
been satisfactory. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic, were confined almost entirely 
to bakers and averaged 45%, com- 
pared with 39% the preceding week 
and 44% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, May 22: Family 
flour $6.25, bakers’ short patent $5.42; 
first clears $4.60, second clears $4.50. 
Prices were down 10¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued slow 
to fair in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending May 23. Prices 
rose somewhat from the previous 
week, causing further reluctance to 
stock up on supplies until the new 
wheat crop arrives. Sales were said 
to have been about 30% of capacity. 

Family flour sales were practically 
nil, resulting from a 10¢ sack reduc- 
tion the early part of the week. Mills 
say that slow sales are normal for 
this time of year, although they are 
above normal as compared to a year 
ago. 

Soft wheat flour sales were un- 
changed from a week ago with sales 
mostly of cracker-cookie, inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour and a 
small sprinkling of clears. 

Quotations May 23: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.30, standard $5.85 @6.20, 
clear $5.30@5.55; hard winter short 
patent $5.65@5.72, 95% patent $5.55 
@5.62, clear $5.04; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.67@7.10, stand- 
ard $4.70@6.40; clear $4.50@6.25. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that, 
although there was a very slight in- 
crease in new business last week, 
sales continued on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and will, apparently, until the 
new crop wheat begins to move to 
terminal markets. Shipping directions 
and mill running time were only fair. 
An excellent demand was reported for 
clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills advised 
that the present buying inclinations 
of bakers and jobbers are determined 
by the status of flour bookings. Those 
buyers with ample contracts ahead 
are staying on the sidelines but, in 
some cases, bakers are compelled to 
enter the market to replenish dwin- 
dling stocks, in which case they buy 
a minimum amount, feeling that more 
advantageous purchases can be made 
later. Hard winter wheat flour was 
quoted at 15¢ under the previous 
week with spring wheat flour slightly 
lower, at 2¢ under, and soft wheat 
flours unchanged. Clears held strong 
at fully 10¢ over the previous week. 
Both domestic and export buyers 
have entered the market for prompt 
and 30 day shipment, with mills not 
at all eager to book in any quantity. 


Quotations, St. Louis, May 21: 
Family top soft patent $6.00, top 
hard $7.55, ordinary $5.80; bakers soft 
winter short patent $5.90, cake $5.90, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5.05, 
clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.80, standard patent $5.60, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clears $6.05. 


Buffalo: Flour sales throughout 
this area were reported as being only 
fair last week, but production ran 
into a new high figure for over a year. 
A heavy ordering of flour that was 
booked some few .weeks ago togeth- 
er with an extraordinary run of ex- 
port business boosted the production 
figures to slightly above the rated 
capacity of all the mills. 

Chains and other bakers were tak- 
ing only their immediate needs while 
local area bakers were hardly doing 
as well, having had a_ substantial 
backlog of flour in their bins. An er- 
ratic and downward trend in the 
grain market has kept buyers from 
making any new commitments as to 
the nearby or distant future. As an 
indication of the downward influence 
that milling had on flour prices last 
week a composite view of the offer- 
ings of various mills showed de- 
creases in a number of flours up to 
15¢ sack while a few varieties were 
resisting the trend and held to the 
previous week's levels. 

Family flour showed a loss of 10¢ 
sack as against the previous week. 
Lower grade offals showed a weak- 
ness which had its influence on the 
price trend of flours. 

Quotations May 22: Spring family 
$7.93% 7.95, high gluten $6.77@6.80, 
short patent $6.64@6.65, standard 
$6.53@6.55, first clears $5.84@5.86; 
hard winter standards $6.07@6.09, 
hard winter first clears $5.77@5.79; 
soft winter short patent $5.78@5.80, 
straights $5.58@5.60, first clears 
$5.13.@ 5.15. 

New York: Fill-in sales of spring 
wheat flour to distributors, an occa- 
sional round lot of soft winters for 
sweet goods manufacture, and buying 
by chain bakers through May and 
some price-date-of-shipment for the 
first week or so in June, summarized 
the week's activity in New York. Al- 
though balances on the books were 
small on most flours, no change in 
this hand-to-mouth procedure was 
anticipated for the remainder of the 
old crop, and mills did not push sales 
too aggressively in view of the near- 
ness of new flour offerings. 

There was, in fact, slightly more 
firmness among some southwestern 
mills in recognition of lower millfeed 
levels or because of a need to meet 
operating expenses and the price 
range was narrower. 

In the overall picture of the local 
market, May flour sales were esti- 
mated about 50% below the average 
for this month reflecting a cut in 
baked goods consumption. No satis- 
factory explanation for this could be 
given, and both bakers and flour men 
were concerned. 

Car shortages in Buffalo handi- 
capped shipments from this center, 


and some mills were forced to shut 
down as box cars were diverted to 
the North and Southwest. Prices were 
about 5¢ lower than the previous 
week. 

Quotations May 23: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $6.67@6.77, 
short patents $6.52@6.62, standard 
patents $6.42@6.52, clears $5.80@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.2004 6.36, standard patents $6@ 
6.11; high ratio soft winters $6@ 7.05, 
straights $5.20 5.60. 

Boston: Despite lower hard winter 
wheat flour quotations and a general 
easiness in springs, the flour business 
continued on the dull side in the local 
market last week. Hard winters 
slumped nearly daily and closed 18 to 
19¢ net lower, with the demand just 
about as cautious on Friday as it was 
when values were near the previous 
week's closing levels. Springs bobbed 
around rather uncertainly in a price 
range never exceeding more than 4¢ 
and finally finished unchanged to 4¢ 
lower for the week. Soft wheat flours 
held unchanged all week. 

Dealers reported that buying ac- 
tivity was just as slow as ever with 
sales only being made when the buyer 
was scraping the bottom of his inven- 
tory. General consumer business was 
reported as discouragingly low, thus 
stretching out inventory holdings 
far beyond trade expectations. Some 
operators reported that they expected 
very little activity beyond immediate 
needs until the new crop starts to 
move in volume. Others stated that 
the unsettlement of the wheat mar- 
ket has just about eliminated any 
signs of confidence in the outlook as 
far as any extended commitments 
were concerned. 

Quotations May 23: Spring short 
patents $6.55@6.64, standards $6.45 
@6.54, high gluten $6.70 6.79, first 
clears $5.87@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.197 6.33, standards $5.994 
6.08: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
7.02, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.270@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.17; 
family $8.27. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate sales of hard 
winter patents at discounts from pre- 
vailing quotations were reported last 
week. Bakeries were solicited, but 
only moderate business resulted, it 
was reported. 

Springs advanced 5¢ in price and 
fill-ins of small volume were bought. 
Southwestern patent commitments 
were for 30 days with a few extend- 
ing to 60 days. Family patents were 
reduced 10¢ and normal buying re- 
sulted with jobbers and grocers pur- 
chasing fill-ins. Pastry and cake flour 
sales were small. It is stated that 
the sales of cake mixes to bakers 
cause this reduction in sales of cake 
flour and the sale of mixes to bakeries 
and to homes has increased the past 
six months. 

Clears and high glutens had small 
sale last week. Directions were fair 
to good. 

Quotations May 23: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.7976.16, 
medium patent $5.89 6.21, short pat- 
ent $5.994%6.26; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.4006.55, medium patent $6.45 
@6.65, short patent $6.5546.75, 
clears $5.88@6.21, high gluten $6.654 


6.75; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.6507.95, other brands 
$5.994 6.80; pastry and cake flours 
$5.15 6.14. 

Philadelphia: The decline of wheat 
futures last week to new lows for the 
season and the failure of the grain 
to demonstrate rallying power on lat- 
er rebounds left the local market in 
the doldrums since the bakery trade 
as a Whole found no buying inspira- 
tion in these developments and most 
were of the opinion that deferred pur- 
chasing activity was the proper 
course, at least for the present. 

It was noted that instead of giving 
way to an easy undertone, mill post- 
ings held their ground and at the 
close of business quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week. 
There were some reports, however, of 
discounts being granted by millers on 
quick shipment and these did attract 
some replacement activity, but the 
total volume which changed hands 
was said to be small at best. 

The modest replenishment orders 
appeared to originate principally 
with smaller establishments and mos, 
of them centered on hard winter 
Wheat bakery flours, supplies of which 
these operators had permitted to 
reach the point where additional pro- 
tection was imperative. Larger bak- 
ers and chains were put in no such 
position because they had made 
acquisitions a short while back and 
those orders are believed to have 
given coverage that in some instances 
extends to the end of June. There 
were also some light takings of spring 
flours at the start of the week. 

Many buyers are reported defer- 
ring purchases longer than usual in 
the hope that when the new crop 
starts to move in volume it will de- 
press costs, but their thinking is tem- 
pered somewhat by the recent dip in 
millfeeds. 

Quotations May 23: Spring high 
gluten $6.8046.90, short patent $6.55 
“6.65, standard $6.50@6.60, | first 
clear $67 6.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.3546.45, standard %6.3046.40: 
soft winter western $5.7576, nearby 


$5.404 5.60. 
South 


New Orleans: Continued inactivity 
was experienced in the flour business 
last week with sales limited to 
meager quantities to cover replace- 
ment by one to two weeks ahead, 
and in other cases on a p.d.s. basis. 
Hard winters showed weakness and 
consequently reduced prices but en- 
joyed the greater proportion of the 
business, with Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas mills participating. 

Northern springs held compara- 
tively firm and showed an increased 
differential over hard winters. This 
further curtailed both sales and in- 
quiries for this type. With further 
recessions in prices on soft winters, 
some moderate amounts were worked 
for shipment through July. However, 
in most cases sales were confined to 
nearby shipment as replacement cov- 
erage. Pacific Coast flours were still 
in poor demand, due to non-competi- 
tive prices, with no sales reported. 
Cake flour business was quiet, with 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on bas 


is of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Mpls. Kans. 


Chicago 





City 


St. Louis 





of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


Spring amil 8...@ ... $6.13@7.46 $...@... §$...@... $7.93@7.95 
Spring y patent 5.95 @6.30 osu ass oe, arate aie ans seule 
Spring high gluter .-@ ... 6.05@6.10 a are suv Qi ine GCRPRSCO 
Spri ort -@... 5.90@5.95 ooo @ wee -@6.30 6.64@6.65 
Spru tandard 5.85@6.20 5.80@5.85 Lee -@6.20 6.53@6.55 
Spring first clear §.10@5.30 ...@... -@6.05 5.84@5.86 
Hard winter family -@ ... 6.15@7.30 «+ @7.55 ‘ a 
Hard winter hort co ae 5.45 @5.50 - 45.80 ~ a 
Hard winter standard .-@... §.35@5.40 ..- @5.60 6.07@6.09 
Hard winter first clear : y rae os 4.550 4.65 -@5.45 6.77@5.79 
Soft winter farmils nan 5 ove cos nae mas re -a@6.00 Te) ae 
Soft winter short patent, axe 6.67 @7.10 re ee or ore -@5.90 5.785.860 
Sof winter tandard 4.70@6.40 aan on» ses wes -@... ese @ 
Soft) winter traight x sere ose @ «es Te -@5.05 5.584 5.60 
Soft winter first clear 4.50@6.25 he. eee @. -@A.75 5.13@5.15 
Ky fleur white $.52@4.55 4.30@4.35 yr. Se -@4.88 5.00@5.038 
i flour, dark 3.52@3.80 3.30@3.35 er -@3.88 4.00@4.03 
Semolina tandard bulk 7.09 @7.2 7.00@ 7.15 a. .@7.40 7.75 @7.80 
New York Phila. toston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ee Le Pee, 2 $...@8.27 $7.65@7.95 $ a 
Spring high eluten 6.670@6.77 6.80@6.90 6.70@6.79 @ 6.45 
Spring short 6.52@6.62 6.55@6.65 6.55@6.64 5a 6.25 
Spring standard 6.42@6.52 6§.50@6.60 6.45@6.54 16.30 
Spring first clear . 5.80@6.190 6.00@6.10 SE8Ta6.12 5 M615 
Hard winter high gluten ° owe sos . fee oo @ .c- CO6G6.76 a 
Hard winter short ‘ ‘ ; . §.200@6.36 6.354645 61946.33 5.99@6.26 ».65 4 5.80 
Hard winter tandard =. P , 6.00@6.11 6.306.490 5.99@6.08 5.79@6.16 5.50@5.6 
Hard winter first clear ‘ avo eas ee x. eee: a ac5c 41.70@M4.90 
Soft winter short patent . - 7 ee “on as oe eee Ss eee 5.30@5.60 
Seft) winter traight 5.20@5.60 swale 5.27@ 5.67 a ee 4$.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear kin ee F a ; see ove ase 4.15 4.50 
Kye flour, white 1.95@5.00 5.10@5.20 Cie gee 1584.96 3 Se 
Kye flour, dark ee pee a aes o--@... 3.88@4.50 jeo® 
Semolina tundard, bulk TATQ@7.62 ao ie cH ace RIOT nee 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.55 Spring top patent ...$12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 
Hiuesterm -ab.63 Spring second patent. 11.80@12.00 11L.10@11.80 
Bakery grades -ab.61 Winter exportst -@ 4.75 a 
Pastry @6.29 
t100-1b. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, *100-lb, papers. {For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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d quotations, summarized from the marth 
lelivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. 
Chieago Minneapolis Buffalo 
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$53.50@54.50 $59.75 @60.00 $63.000@64.00 
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Bran Shorts 


$62.00 @ 63.00 
51.00 @ 55.00 


$63.00 @64.00 
52.00@55.00 
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at indicated 
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$....@63.00 
4 63.00 
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New Orleans 
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UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels 


Kaltimore 
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(0000's omitted), May 14, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis ————Chicago——_——_. ~-—Kansas City—.. Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
May 18 231 215% 214 = 217% «223% «227% «217% 221 «= 387TH «379 
May 19 i 230% 214% 213% 216% % 227% 217 220% 376% 3791 
ae 30 11-229 211% 212% 216 Mm 230 216% 219% 376% 378 
aw 3s 4 ++ 212% 216% 2224 217% 220% 79 
may 38 3% -» 210% 214% 220% 215% 219% 76 
onset ee : OATS———— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

May 18 ..158% 160% 156% 159 HOLIDAY = 148% 75% 735% 71% 69% 

May 19 157% 159% 156%, 159% W44% 146% 148% 75% 13% 71% 69% 

May 20 157% 159% 155 158 144 146 148% 13% 73% 684 681, 

May 21 159% 158% 143% 145% . | eae 68% 

May 158 % 155% 141% 142% 71% 67% 


only small sales being worked for 
nearby shipment. The majority of 
cake bakers are working on previous 
bookings and are sometimes behind 
on their withdrawals. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well although slightly below expec- 


tations. Stocks on hand showed a 
slight decline. Export flour sales 
showed some improvement to the 


Latin American countries. The Neth- 
erlands was again bidding on hard 
winters but prices so far were un- 
workable. 

Quotations May 22: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.80, 
standard $5.50@5.65, first clear $4.70 
@490; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15 4 6.25, standard $6.05 @6.30, first 
clear $5.90@6.15, high gluten $6.25@ 
6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.30@ 
5.60, straight $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$4.15@4.50, high ratio cake $5.70G 
6.05, Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments from 
Minneapolis by barge are approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet, with no export sales reported, 
and, although one or two mills picked 
up a little Army business during the 
week, the volume of this was not suffi- 
cient to give any particular impetus 
to milling activity. Some interior mills 
were shut down for the week, and 
overall production was well under ca- 
pacity. Quotations: Family patent 
$7.55, bluestem $6.63, bakery $6.61, 
pastry $6.29. 

Portland: Milling increased in the 
Pacific Northwest last week with 
some grinding on government flour 
bookings. Requests were out for fur- 
ther offers at the close of the week, 
but it was not known how much 
would be accepted. Domestic flour 
bookings were draggy and will re- 
main so until new crop. Bookings are 
slightly improved with some mills, 
while others report indifferent buying. 
Quotations May 23: High gluten $6.66, 
all Montana, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.73, bluestem bakers $6.68, cake 
$7.37, pastry $6.49, whole wheat 100% 
$6.09, graham $5.96, cracked wheat 
$6.02. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Negotiations for 
the sale of bakers’ flour to Jamaica 
resulted in half of a 50,000-bag order 
going to a Buffalo mill, the larger 
Canadian mills sharing the balance. 
The U.S. price was reported to have 
been considerably lower than the 
Canadian price, thus following the 
pattern which has governed trade in 
the past few months. A requirement 
for counter flour, also totaling 50,- 
000 bags, went wholly to Canada with 
the larger mills taking the biggest 
share, the balance going to a number 
of smaller plants. Some flour was 
also sold to British Guiana, but the 
Whole of the deal has not yet been 
finalized. 

A deal for 8,500 tons, bought under 
United Nations auspices, with ship- 
ment set to Beirut and Port Said was 
also completed. 

Routine inquiries continued to come 
in at a fair pace, with Trinidad an 
expected buyer this week. 

The domestic trade suffered a jolt 
with the announcement of a wheat 
price increase, imposed by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. Flour prices 
were upped $1 bbl. in consequence, 
but despite complaints by the bakers, 
there was no cutback in business. 
Quotations May 23: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12.30@ 
12.60 bbl., seconds $11.80@12 bbl., 
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bakers $11.50@11.70 bbl., all less 
cash discounts in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cart- 
age where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet. Quotations May 23: Export 
$4.75 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; 
domestic $10.56 bbl. 

The expectation that a hike in the 
spring wheat price might influence a 
rise in winter wheat was not realized. 
A heavy stock position and good pros- 
pects for the new crop contributed to 
this situation. Demand is _ limited. 
Quotations May 23: $1.78@1.80 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Only a minor increase 
was recorded in Canadian export flour 
sales last week, and of the total the 
largest part was made up of Class 2 
sales of 268,000 bbl. destined to Ko- 
rea, Lebanon, Philippines, Colombia, 
Jamaica, Japan, Gold Coast, Hong 
Kong, Siam, Tangier, Barbados, Ma- 
laya, Egypt, Belgian Congo, Trieste, 
Portugal, Guatemala and Haiti. Flour 
sales to IWA countries dropped to 
46,000 bbl. for Venezuela, Philippines, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nigeria, Malaya, 
Bermuda and Belgian Congo. Mills 
continue to operate to capacity and 
the outlook is for steady running. 

Domestic trade is moderate but 
there has been an upward revision of 
prices. Quotations May 23: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and British Columbia boun- 
dary $12.10@12.80; second patents 
$11.10@11.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash car- 
lot. 


Vancouver: The approaching end of 
the current crop season resulting in 
the winding up of the IWA alloca- 
tions has resulted in very limited ex- 
port flour business reported here re- 
cently. 

Millers interested in the Philippine 
Islands market were advised late in 
the week by the Canadian Wheat 
Board that, following receipt of ad- 
vices that the allocations under the 
IWA for the Philippines had been 
completed, no further bookings would 
be considered unless for Class 2 
wheat. Manila buyers were permitted 
to step up their April and May ship- 
ments getting 40% of the June and 
July IWA allocations during the ear- 
lier months. The result is that July 
shipments to that area are expected 
to be almost entirely Class 2 flour. 

Other outlets across the Pacific of- 
fer little inducement at present. Some 
small but steady monthly shipments 
are going to Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, but the Indonesian and Ceylon 
markets offer no markets at present. 

Domestic flour prices were ad- 
vanced $1 bbl. during the week fol- 
lowing the announcement that domes- 
tic wheat had moved up from $1.86 
to $2.05 bu. An increase in the price 
of bread by 1¢ a loaf was forecast 
by bakers here as a result. 

For hard wheat grinds, new cash 
car quotations: First patents $12.60 
in 98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95, 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values 
dropped sharply in the week ending 
May 25, with bran off $5@7 ton 
and other types down $1@4. Demand 
from mixers eased considerably as 
offerings became more plentiful, and 
buyers of all types were inclined 
early this week to stand aside and 
watch developments. Quotations: 
bran $53@55, standard midds. $554 
56, flour midds. $57, red dog $58. 

Kansas City: After attaining a 
high for the season a week ago, 
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millfeed went on a sharp decline 
which shaved $6 ton from bran and 
at least $4 ton from shorts by May 
25. The demand was fair to slow 
with offerings satisfactory. Quota- 
tions May 25: bran $53.50@54.50, 
shorts $54.75@55.75, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
bran $3.50 ton lower and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies of bran have 
been inadequate but there was enough 
shorts to take care of trade require- 
ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 21: Bran $55.00@55.50, gray 
shorts $57.00 @57.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with supplies ample. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 22: 
Bran $55@ 55.25, shorts $56.75 @ 57.50. 
Bran declined $4.75 ton and shorts 
$2.25 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
only fair, while offerings were well 
balanced with current needs, prices 
were about $5.50 lower on bran and 
$4.00 off on shorts, compared with 
the previous week. Quotations May 
22: Bran $63@64, gray shorts $64.50 
@65.50, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3 
lower on bran and $1 lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars, May 22: 
Bran $57@58, millrun $58@59, shorts 
$59 @60. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices dipped 
sharply at midweek after an early 
spurt. The trade backed away and 
lack of interest caused the decline. 
Late in the period interest was keen 
with stocks going to nearby mixers 
and jobbers. Carlot quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 22: Bran $54.75@ 
55.25, shorts $57@57.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds dipped sharply 
in the central states area during the 
week ending May 25, and no end to 
their weakness was in sight at the 
end of the period. A weak grain mar- 
ket, a decline in demand and some 
upturn in production all contributed 
to the swift decline. Some traders 
also believed the market overextended 
itself last week when it ran upward 
sharply. Quotations May 25: Bran 
$58.50@59, standard midds. $59a 
59.50, flour midds. $59@59.50, red dog 
$60 @ 62. 


St. Louis: A good demand prevailed 
for a time for both bran and shorts 
but later there was only a slight de- 
mand for spot bran and practically 
no interest in shorts. Supplies of both 
millfeeds are light due to fair mill 
operations. Quotations May 21: Bran 
$59.75@60; shorts $61@61.50, St. 
Louis. 


Buffalo: Demand for bran slack- 
ened off last week when the output 
of dairy feeds was cut back. This 
commodity has been showing a slack- 
ening demand for a few weeks past as 
requirements for its use were cut 
down, and last week showed the 
sharpest set back in some time. Flour 
middlings and red dog continued to 
be absorbed by the mixers while the 
lower grade of the middlings suf- 
fered from a cut back along with 
bran. Prices were down $2 ton on 
bran and $2.50 on the “B” middlings 
while red dog and flour middlings 
were quoted unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. A heavy production of 
millfeeds was noted last week, the 
output reaching the highest figure in 
some weeks. Quotations May 22: 
Standard bran $5455, standard 
midds. $55@56, flour midds. $60.604 
61.50, red dog $61@62. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
better last week with bran leading 
in demand. Prices remained high but 
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varied at times when buying in- 
creased. It is said supplies are plen- 
tiful here, even for immediate de- 
liveries. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, May 22: Bran $62.404 63.80, 
standard midds. $66.30067.90, flour 
midds. $68.90 @ 69.90, red dog $69.40@ 
70.90. 


Boston: Millfeeds were decidedly 
weaker in the local market last week 
as pasturage conditions continued to 
improve to the point that the feed de- 
mand was practically at a standstill. 
As buying action turned toward the 
slow side, offerings continued to 
mount and at the close Canadian 
feeds were freely offered with few if 
any takers. Spring bran closed $3 
lower while middlings finished $2 
lower. Quotations May 23: Spring 
bran $62, midds. $6263. 


Philadelphia: The situation where 
demand was outrunning supplies of 
millfeed apparently corrected itself 
to some extent on the local market 
last week, for prices slipped. The re- 
duction was reported to have gener- 
ated no expansion in activity, how- 
ever. The May 22 quotations showed 
that $2 declines from the previous 
week left bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $63, while red dog was un- 
changed at $68. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed lack of strength and sagged 
somewhat last week. Bran firmed a 
little but shorts declined steadily. 
Mixers and jobbers bought very spar- 
ingly at bottom levels. Offerings were 
not plentiful and mills did not push 
sales. Middlings were stronger with 
a fair demand. Quotations May 22: 
Bran $64@65, shorts $66066.75, rye 
midds. $70.50 74.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market took 
a sharp jump during the week, partly 
on the basis of improved California 
demand, and partly because local 
buyers at long last began to realize 
that mills are simply not making as 
much offal as is normally consumed 
at this time of the year. In the face 
of the advance in prices, buyers be- 
came rather apathetic, but the price 
structure held steady to firm at $58 
delivered common transit points. 


Portland: Milirun $57, midds. $63. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
with demand exceeding supply. Trade 
is brisk. Mills are operating 24 hours 
a day to capacity five days a week 
and are booked well into June. Quo- 
tations May 22: Red bran and mill- 
run $58.00, midds. $63.00. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $65.00, midds. 
$70.00. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $65.50, midds $70.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Activity is lim- 
ited and the price is still showing 
signs of weakness. Quotations May 
23: Bran $63064, shorts $62@63, 
midds. $63@64, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Movement of western 
Canada millfeeds continues almost 
exclusively to Ontario and Quebec, 
and demand in the prairies is light. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
May 23: Manitoba, Saskatechewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@ 
55, shorts $51@55, midds. $53@55; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices 
dropped back $1 ton during the week 
following an advance early in the 
month. Dealers reported a range of 
prices from prairie mills but offerings 
generally were still tight. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $55.50, shorts $55.60 
@56.50, midds. $56.50. 





NEW PLANT—Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., of Canada, has moved to its new, 
modern head office and manufacturing plant outside of Toronto. The plant is 
located eight miles from the heart of the city and company officials say that 
the new expanded plant will enable the company to serve more efficiently their 
many customers throughout Canada. It was announced that the new facilities 
will be headquarters for all of the W & T Limited operations in Canada, 
including chlorine and chemical control equipment, precision instruments 


and flour treatment service. 





Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand for rye re- 
mained listless, with buying chiefly 
in small lots for nearby. Quotations 
May 25: pure white rye $5.70@5.75, 
medium rye $4.10@4.15, dark rye 
$3.30 G 3.35. 

Portland: White rye $7.00, pure 
dark $6.00. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour 
prices are low, purchases continue at 
a small figure. Directions are fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
May 22: Pure white rye flour, fancy 
No. 1 $4.88 4.96, medium $4.58 @ 4.76, 
dark $3.884 4.50, blended $5.88 5.90, 
rye meal $4.38@ 4.50. 

Philadelphia: Conditions on the 
local rye market last week were no 
better or no worse than in recent 
weeks. Most bakers were still de- 
ferring purchases until stocks reached 
the point where re-ordering was nec- 
essary, then taking only the modest 
amounts required for nearby produc- 
tion schedules. The May 22 quotation 
on rye white of $5.1005.20 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

New York: Dullness in rye flour 
was the outstanding market charac- 
teristic last week. Buyers were apa- 
thetic, and, although contracts on the 
books were not large, they purchased 
only scatteringly. Quotations May 23: 
Pure white patents $4.95@5. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were reported very quiet, with 
one of the slowest weeks in some 
time. Although the rye grain market 
held relatively firm, buyers were 
holding off, taking only their imme- 
diate replacements. Prices remained 
unchanged as against the previous 
week and buyers saw no inducement 
to enter the market for any future 
needs. Quotations May 22: White rye 
$545.03, medium rye $4.8004.83, 
dark rye $4@ 4.03. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued 
slow in the central states area during 
the week ending May 23. Prices re- 
mained unchanged to a few cents 
lower from a week earlier, and sales 
consisted mostly of fill-in lots of small 
shipments. Quotations May 23: White 
patent rye $4.52@4.55, medium $4.32 
@4.35, dark $3.52@3.80. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained fair at unchanged 
prices. Quotations May 21: Pure 
white $4.88, medium $4.68, dark $3.88, 
rye meal $4.38. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal in both domestic and export 
markets continues very light and de- 
mand is reflected in slightly lower 
prices. Quotations May 23: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45 4.65 in the 
three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.33@5.60. All prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Prices were re- 
duced in an effort to unload inven- 
tories before the onset of the hot 
weather. Little interest is being 
shown. Quotations May 23: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.85, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
FIELD AGENTS GATHER 


CHICAGO. Wheat Flour Institute 
regional home economists met at the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, May 18-21. 
Attending were: Miss Mabel Evans, 
regional nutritionist; Miss Louise Gar- 
rett, southwestern representative; 
Miss Pauline Girard, Northeastern 
representative; Miss Pattie Hay, west 
central representative; Miss Goldie 
Manning, western representative, and 
Miss Helen Rodgers, east central rep- 
resentative. 

Also attending were: H. H. Lamp- 
man, executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute; Dr. F. Eugenia 
Whitehead, director of nutrition; 
Miss Gwen Lam, editorial director; 
and Miss Margaret Jane Brennan, di- 
rector of the restaurant program. 

In addition to regular institute 
business meetings, the field staff 
undertook a milling refresher course. 
A visit to the physiological laboratory 
of Dr. Ancel Keyes at the University 
of Minnesota was also on the agenda. 

During the meeting, Minneapolis 
members of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute Committee met with the field 
staff for lunch: G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc.; Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van and David Moore, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., were present. 

At a meeting of the durum com- 
mittee at the Nicollet Hote], Miss 
Brennan outlined the institute res- 
taurant program. Miss Lam present- 
ed the results of a survey of news- 
paper food editors. 
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Cracker Groups 
Look Forward 
to “New Era” 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO —A return to realism 
appeared to be the keynote of the 
joint convention of the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn. of 
America and the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers Co., Inc., at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 19-22. This was 
the 50th anniversary meeting of the 
B&CMA. Around 200 persons at- 
tended. 

The keynote was sounded in the 
welcoming address of J. S. Vander 
Heide, Holland American Wafer Co., 
Holland, Mich., president of the 
IBMC, who said: “This year we are 
meeting with a sense of realism that 
ali the problems of government have 
become our own. Also, all the prob- 
lems of industry have become our 
own. 

“The dreamboat has not arrived- 
the Utopia has not been realized, and 
a planned prosperity and a cradle-to- 
the-grave insured existence seems to 
have perished. We have asked for free 
enterprise, the abandonment of a 
planned economy, less government in 
business, and we are about to get it.” 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the IBMC, all officers 
were reelected. They are: Mr. Vander 
Heide, president; S. P. Kessler, Brem- 
ner Bros., Chicago, vice president; 
H. D. Percy, Malbis Baking Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., treasurer, and H. D. Butler, 
New York, N. Y., secretary. 

Formal sessions of the meeting be- 
gan May 19. This day was devoted 
mainly to functions of the IBMC. 
Following the address of welcome by 
Mr. Vander Heide, two Washington 
speakers occupied the remainder of 
the morning: Stephen F, Dunn, gen- 
eral counsel of commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and Mrs. Esther 
Van Wagoner Tufty, news person- 
ality. 

Affiliation Lauded 

The B&CMA session of the meet- 
ing was held May 22. The address of 
welcome was given by W. Tilghman 
Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Scott, observing the 
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recent affiliation of the BECMA with 
the American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
told of the advantages of this move. 

He called for complete cooperation 
of the membership with the decision 
to affiliate on a trial basis for one 
year, and also asked for inter-indus- 
try cooperation between the large and 
small manufacturers. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the association during 
the year ahead: Mr. Vander Heide, 
president, making him president of 
both groups; A. P. Strietmann, United 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, vice presi- 
dent; Hanford Main, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
vice president; G. H. Coppers, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y., 
vice president, and Walter Dietz., sec- 
retary-treasurer, Chicago. 

Other speakers on the program 
were: E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of 
the American Bakers Assn., Chicago; 
Harold Fiedler, secretary of the ABA; 
and Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the 
ABA and the B&CMA. These told 
the group how its affiliation with the 
ABA could be mutually beneficial. 

Final speaker on the program was 
Mr. Vander Heide, who remarked 
that the B&CMA, celebrating its 
golden anniversary, was at the 
threshold of a new era with its join- 
ing the ABA. 

Recalling that the biscuit and 
cracker industry has been a victim 
of faddists and of public unaware- 
ness, somewhat like the bread and 
bakery products industry, Mr, Vander 
Heide indicated that a pooling of re- 
sources should mark the beginning 
of a successful period in the history 
of the association. 

A lavish program of entertainment 
was prepared by the allied trades 
group during the convention. Ladies 
were given a luncheon May 20 and 
May 21. The Monte Carlo Night was 
held May 21, with prizes offered and 
refreshments. The annual cocktail 
hour was held the evening of May 22, 
followed by the annual banquet with 
dinner and dancing. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin 


cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 
May May May May 
2 9 16 23 
Five mills . 26,084 23,394 731,039 *22,001 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 


vious week 











NEW AFMA DIRECTORS—Nine of the 10 newly-elected directors who will 
serve three year terms on the board of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. are shown above. They are, left to right, back row, E. H. Kieser, Kasco 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; C. F. Barr, Ames Reliable Products Co., Ames, Iowa; 
R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Elwood L. Chase, Cooperative 
GLF Mills, Buffalo, and D. K. Webster, Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 
Mass, Front row, S. R. Morrow, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo.; Wayne 
Longmire, Security Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, Gooch Feed Mills, 
Salina, Kansas, and E, J. Cashman, Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 


Wis. Not shown and the tenth newly-elected director is R. E. Wendland, 
Wendland Grain Co., Temple, Texas. 
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HEARING HELD ON PROPOSED 
CHANGE IN FOOD, DRUG LAW 





Administration Proposes to Restore FDA _ Inspection 
Authority—Questions Raised on Extent and 
Scope of Agents’ Powers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A none too sym- 
pathetic reception was prepared for 
administration proposals to amend the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1948 to restore to that agency the 
inspection powers which were halted 
by a recent decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the Cardiff case. 

Under that decision the court ruled 
that FDA inspectors could enter 
plants for the purpose of inspection 
of sanitary conditions only after a 
grant of permission by the owner. 
Plans to amend the law to restore 
inspection authority to FDA on re- 
quest have been asked by the admin- 
istration, and hearings on the propos- 
al have been completed by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

During those hearings virtually all 
of the committee revealed consider- 
able opposition to any grant of arbi- 
trary power to FDA inspectors to 
enter plants for this purpose. Com- 
mittee members questioned FDA wit- 
nesses sharply about alleged abuse of 
inspection authority on the part of 
FDA field agents. 

All types of abuses were charged, 
including night visits to plants and 
the use of photographs for the pur- 
pose of evidence. One committee 
member charged that the photograph 
in question was taken of supplies of 
agricultural commodities directed for 
waste disposal whereas the photo had 
been claimed by the FDA agent to 
have been part of the processing sup- 
ply line. 

The committee itself seems indis- 
posed to give FDA the requested au- 
thority unless it is qualified by defin- 
ite limitations on the power of the 
FDA field agent as to what he may 
look for in plants. This follows the 
line of philosophy outlined by the 
Millers National Federation, which 
approves the FDA amendment but 
raises questions as to the extent and 
scope of the proposed authority to 
make factory and plant inspections. 

The federation’s statement of posi- 
tion, prepared for the House com- 
mittee by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative 
of the federation, follows: 

“As an industry, we have the high 
privilege of producing a basic food 
product. It is our obligation to pro- 
duce a nutritious and a clean food. 
This involves not only the mainte- 
nance of the highest standards of 
sanitation in our grain elevators and 
flour mills, but also the maintenance 
of high standards in the selection, 
purchase and handling of our raw ma- 
terial. 

“We have an obligation to the pro- 
ducer of wheat to provide a market 
for his product. We have an obliga- 
tion to the consumer to produce a nu- 
tritious and clean product. We have 
an obligation to the government to 
observe the law which is designed to 
protect the consumer. We are proud 
of our record of achievement in dis- 
charging these obligations. We are 
pleased that on numerous occasions 
Officials of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, as well as of other govern- 
ment agencies, have recognized this 


achievement and have taken occasion 
to praise the industry. 

“Flour millers have no objection 
to the inspection of mill and elevator 
facilities by recognized and official 
inspectors of the Federal Food & 
Drug Administration. To my knowl- 
edge, no flour miller has refused to 
permit such inspection, when requests 
have been made at reasonable times. 
As a matter of fact, for a period of 
one year over 100 flour millers vol- 
unteered to submit to regular periodic 
inspections of their mills and eleva- 
tors in cooperation with the Food & 
Drug Administration, which was con- 
ducting an exhaustive study of the in- 
cidence of insect and rodent con- 
tamination of wheat. This program 
was conducted in the public interest 
and members of the flour milling 
industry cooperated willingly in the 
investigation. 

“Whenever an inspector of the 
Food & Drug Administration requests 
permission to inspect a flour mill 
plant, and the permission is granted, 
a representative of mill management 
accompanies the inspector to observe 
the conditions examined by the in- 
spector, to take samples of material 
when the inspector takes such sam- 
ples, and at the completion of the 
inspection takes careful note of any 
comments made by the inspector con- 
cerning his observations. In this way 
plant management places itself in po- 
sition to correct immediately any 
condition which may be found to re- 
quire correction. 

“The Millers National Federation 
in behalf of its member flour milling 
companies is authorized to say that 
our members favor the amendment 
to the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act 
proposed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and support- 
ed by Charles W. Crawford, com- 
missioner of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. This amendment is em- 
bodied in H.R. 2769. 


Questions Raised 

“We do take note of questions 
which have been raised concerning 
the extent and scope of the proposed 
authority to make factory and plant 
inspections. We believe these ques- 
tions should have careful and serious 
consideration by your committee in 
the general public interest. 

“We believe it is reasonable for the 
Congress in granting the authority 
for plant inspection to make certain 
that it will be exercised in a reason- 
able manner, not only in the interest 
of the consumer, but also in the inter- 
est of the owner and operator of the 
food plant. 

“We believe such safeguards, when 
interpreted properly and reasonably 
to carry out the intent of Congress, 
already exist in the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act. However, we believe it 
would be proper for your committee, 
if it decides to recommend the pro- 
posed amendment for favorable ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives, 
to make clear that the Congress in 
granting the authority for factory in- 
spection requested is not thereby en- 
dorsing a broad and unlimited inter- 
pretation of that authority. 

“In closing, I am privileged to as- 
sure your committee, and the con- 
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LAKE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE—Several new display and merchandising 
ideas were featured at the recent gathering of the Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference in Milwaukee. One of them was the “peep show” using 
three-dimensional illustrations of bakery equipment, ingredients, and display 
styles. The crowd gathering around the show is seen in the illustration at 
the left above. In the center is the cake decorating display, and at the right 


is shown the work of Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago, who entertained 
the passers-by with his artistry in sugar. The illustration of President Eisen- 
hower was sent directly to the president, and the plaque lying on the table 
was later presented to William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, in one of the ceremonies which 


climaxed the convention. 





suming public, that the flour milling 
industry will continue to maintain 
high standards of sanitation in its 
plants and elevators so that the in- 
dustry can meet its obligations to 
consumers to produce clean flour and 
cereal products.” 

For the most part other industry 
testimony has been lacking. It is be- 
lieved that the larger companies pre- 
fer that FDA inspectors have access 
to their plants since a clean bill of 
health by FDA inspectors is seen as 
an asset to company merchandising. 

It is known that through an inter- 
change of correspondence between 
the health, welfare and education 
agency chief, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, and the canners and drug asso- 
ciations, Mrs. Hobby has repudiated 
some of the allegations made by FDA 
attorneys in their suit against Cardiff, 
and this limitation is as part 
of the legislative history of the pro- 
posed amending legislation and ap- 
pears to satisfy these industries. 

The FDA situation in Congress is 
currently not a happy one. Since the 
final decision on the grain sanitation 
program was approved by USDA and 
FDA, there has been a stream of 
publicity through commentators and 
columnists which “disturbs and per- 
turbs” congressional leaders, some of 
whom blame FDA officials for indis- 
creet news releases. This condition 
makes it more difficult for FDA of- 
ficials to obtain acceptance of the 
legislative changes which they have 
suggested to Congress. 


seen 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
287,279 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master bought 287,279 sacks of flour 
in the three weeks ending May 23. In- 
cluded in the purchases were lots for 
the Navy and Marine Corps as well 
as the Army. 

On May 5 the Army took 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. bags for domestic use 
as follows: General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, 10,000 sacks, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for beyond at $4.86, 
10,000 sacks, f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo., 
for beyond at $4.88; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 10,000 sacks, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, Mo., for beyond at $4.88. 

On May 8 the Army took 107,482 
ewt. hard wheat flour packed in 50-lb. 
bags for export use as follows: Color- 
ado Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, 
15,000 ewt., f.o.b. Stockton, Cal., at 
$6.19; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los An- 
geles, 10,000 ewt. f.o.b. Stockton, Cal., 
at $6.21; American Flours, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas, 30,382%2 cwt., f.o.b. 
Stockton, Cal., at $6.34; Fisher Flour- 


ing Mills Co., Seattle, 46,047 cwt. for 
Seattle at $6.05; Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, $6,052%2 ecwt. 
for New Orleans, La., at $5.68. 

On May 12 the army bought 40,900 
cwt. of hard wheat flour for the navy 
for export and domestic use. 

For domestic use, 10,700 cwt. of 
the flour was packed in 50-lb. 4-ply 
multiwall papers as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 700 ecwt. for 
Charleston, S. C., at $5.75, 3,000 cwt. 
fox Norfolk, Va., at $5.65, 1,000 cwt. 
for Colora, Md., at $5.66, 800 cwt. for 
Jacksonville, Fla., at $5.71 and 800 
ewt.for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.42; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
900 ewt. for Torrence, Cal., at $5.74; 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 800 cwt. 
for Boston, Mass., at $5.73, 800 cwt. 
for Brooklyn, N. Y., at $5.71 and 1,200 
ewt. for Great Lakes, Ill., at $5.22; 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
700 cwt. for Seattle, at $5.33. 

Export Purchasers 

For export use, 30,200 cwt. of the 
flour was packed in 50-lb. export 
pack as follows: Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, 1,800 cwt. for 
Torrence, Cal., at $6.29; Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, 12,000 
cwt. for Norfolk, Va., at $6.16, 2,000 
ewt. for Boston, at $6.22, 3,200 cwt. 
for Brooklyn, N. Y., at $6.20, 800 cwt. 
for Newport, R. I., at $6.22; Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, 2,400 ewt. 
for Seattle, at $6.08; General Mills, 
Ine., San Francisco, Cal., 8,000 cwt. 
for Oakland, Cal., at $6.26. 

On May 13 the army bought 10,100 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. papers for the marines for 
domestic use as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, 800 sacks for 
San Diego, Cal., at $5.54, 2,800 sacks 
for Ranch House, Cal., at $5.54; Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 800 sacks 
for Cherry Point, N. C., at $5.60, 800 
sacks for Parris Island, S. C., at $5.59 
and 1,600 sacks for Quantico, Va., at 
$5.50; Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 2,700 
sacks for Jacksonville (Irvine), N. C., 
at $5.70; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 600 sacks for El] Toro, 
Cal., at $5.52. 

On the same day the army also 
bought 1,200 sacks of soft wheat 
flour for the marines packed in 100- 
Ib. papers for domestic use from 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, for Ranch House, Cal., at $5.54. 

The Army bought 97,597 sacks of 
80% extraction hard wheat flour in 
100-lb. bags for export use during 
the week ending May 23 as follows: 
Buhler (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., 3,000 sacks f.a.s. New Orleans, 
La., at $4.88, and Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, 94,597 sacks f.a.s. 
New Orleans, La., at $4.92. 


SAN FRANCISCO BOARD 
RENAMES H. S. MARGETTS 


SAN FRANCISCO —H. S. Mar- 
getts, secretary and general sales 
manager, W. P. Fuller & Co., was re- 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Board of Trade at the board's 76th 
annual meeting April 23. 

Also reelected at the annual meet- 
ing were Jerome J. Friedberg, Julius 
Marx and Ernest H. Price, directors. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FARM SAFETY WEEK 

National Farm Safety Week will 

be observed July 19 to 25. 


DEATHS 


The death of Clifford E. Vaupel, 
Fort Worth, occurred May 15 at 
Austin, Texas. Mr. Vaupel was a rep- 
resentative of Merck & Co., Inc. De- 
tails will be found on page 16. 








Robert R. Hildreth, vice president 
of Atwood-Larson Co., Minneapolis, 
died May 19 at the age of 54. He had 
been with the Minneapolis grain firm 


for 39 years. His widow, a son and a 
daughter survive. 


Julius M. Richter, 61, president of 
Brechet & Richter Co., Minneapolis, 
died May 18. A son, John, is asso- 
ciated with the bakery supply firm 
which his father headed, as is a son- 
in-law, Wayne Ruedy. His widow and 
two daughters also survive. 


The death of Herbert L. Hankinson, 
81, retired grain official, occurred 
May 18 at Sarasota, Fla. Mr. Hank- 
inson was a former vice president of 
the Hixon-Gannon Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and was a director of the firm 
until his death. At one time he oper- 
ated his own grain commission firm 
in Minneapolis. 


Hans Isbrandtsen, owner and foun- 
der of the Isbrandtsen Company, Inc., 
operator of world wide steamship 
services, died May 13 of coronary 
thrombosis on Wake Island while 
on his way home from Tokyo. Mr. 
Isbrandtsen has for many years been 
unceasing in his fight for free enter- 
prise, frequently using large news- 
paper space to arouse the public to 
the threats against it. He was a 
member of the New York Produce 
Exchange. A son, Jacob survives him. 





USDA Announces 1952 Wheat 
Reseal Plan for Eight States 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week made 
available a reseal program on wheat 
under farm loan and purchase agree- 
ments in the eight states of Minne- 
sota, Montana, the Dakotas, Wyom- 
ing, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado 
for 1952-crop wheat. Purchase agree- 
ment wheat will be eligible if con- 
verted to loan agreement terms. 

Through this device loans on this 
wheat would mature on April 30, 
1954, or earlier on Commodity Credit 
Corp. demand. In these eight states 
nearly 100 million bushels are now 
held under loan or purchase agree- 
ments. 

The purpose of this move is to hold 
back wheat at the farm level to ease 
strain on terminal storage. 

The financial incentive for holding 
at the farm level is in the additional 
storage charges which would be 
earned by farmers. For a full year 
reseal in Minnesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas farmers would receive 14¢ 
bu.; for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Wyoming the reseal storage pay- 
ment will be 15¢ bu. No payment will 
be made for storage if the farmer 
redeemed his wheat. 


Farmers have until the final deliv- 
ery date for turnover of 1952 crop 
wheat now held under loan to make 
known their intention to reseal. In 
instances where holders of purchase 
agreement wheat have already noti- 
fied PMA committees of intentions to 
deliver wheat to the government, they 
may convert their purchase agree- 
ment wheat to a loan reseal status 
for the extended period by executing 
loan documents on or before the final 
delivery date specified in their ear- 
lier instructions or on or before June 
15, 1953, whichever is the earlier, un- 
less the county committee approves 
the loan documents at a later date. 

This approval of a reseal program 
is an about face of a previous rejec- 
tion of this plan by CCC directors. 
At the time the corn and oat reseal 
programs for the 1952 crop of those 
commodities was announced it had 
been urged on the CCC board to 
make the same extension for wheat. 

Now, however as the storage situ- 
ation seems more acute in certain 
areas, the CCC has seen fit to re- 
verse itself—a significantly admirable 
quality in the new top staff at USDA. 
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GOLD CUP WINNERS—Winners of the gold cups in the nine classifications 
of competition in bakery products at the luncheon on the program of the 
Bakers Forum staged at Pasadena, Cal., are (left to right) D. Sayre, who 
accepted the award for the Snowflake Bakery, San Diego; Chris Weiss, Weiss 
Bakery, Bellflower; George Izumi, Grace’s Pastry Shop; Al Borel, Sugar ’n’ 
Spice; Harry Babbitt, TV entertainer who m.c.’d the luncheon; Norman San- 
born, Shopping Bag Markets; George Marlowe, Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc.; Harry Becker, Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan Beach; Earl 
Vorpagel, who accepted the award for the Gold Cup Bakery, Sherman Oaks; 
and Hi Kattan, Del Haven Bakery, Beverly Hills. 





W. H. MEINECKE ELECTED AOM 
HEAD; 820 ATTEND SESSION 





Operatives Hear Reports on Management, Sanitation, 
Cereal Technology; Oscar J. Nelson Named 
Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. H. Meinecke, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., 
was elevated to the presidency of the 
Association of Operative Millers dur- 
ing the 57th annual technical confer- 
ence held at Hotel Nicollet here May 
18-21. He succeeds J. George Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., was elected vice 
president, and Donald S. Eber was 
reappointed executive secretary. Reg- 
istration at the meeting was 820. 

(Editor's Note: A story of the first 
day of the conference appears on page 
29 of the May 19 issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Manufacturers of equipment which 
might have adaptation in the flour 
milling industry were given.an op- 
portunity to describe their new de- 
velopments at a seminar session the 
morning of May 19. The ‘“What’s 
New" session was under the super- 
vision of the Research Committee of 
the AOM, and George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
committee chairman, presided. 

Appearing on the program, and the 
equipment discussed, were: 

H. J. “Pard” Holden, H. R. Wil- 
liams Supply Co., Kansas City, mer- 
coid time switch; Doyle Cottrell, Hot 
Spot Detector Co., Des Moines, tem- 
perature recording device for use in 
grain storage bins; H. K. Swan, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, pneu- 
matic conveying; Howard Stedman, 
Stedman Laboratories, Kansas City, 
insect damage tester; R. V. Coles, 
Fieldon Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
electronic devices; W. F. Hanser, Na- 
tional Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
plastic elevator bucket; R. J. Hoskins, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Ine., New Haven, Conn., 27-in. Ento- 
leter; R. P. Holdsworth, E. I. du Pont 
Co., weed killer and insecticide, and 


F. P. Gray, Power Curve Conveyor 
Co., Denver, bag conveyor. The ses- 
sion ended with a motion picture 


“tour” of the factory of the Henry 
Simon Ltd., firm at Stockport, Eng. 
The film was presented by George L. 
Smutny, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc. 


Mill superintendents of today play 
a different role in their company’s 
affairs than did the mill superinten- 
dents of years past, it was pointed 
out at the management seminar the 
afternoon of May 19. Mr. Meinecke 
was moderator. 

Conversion results probably are the 
most important single management 
responsibility of the mill superinten- 
dent affecting the success of his com- 
pany. Alden A. Ackels, General Mills, 
Inc., Los Angeles, said at the seminar. 
He demonstrated by simple arithme- 
tic that the superintendent of a 2,000 
sack mill could add $87.57 daily to the 
value added by manufacture through 
the increase of 1% in extraction. 

In discussing the need for coopera- 
tion between the miller and front 
management, Mr. Ackels said that 
many a good technical miller has 
failed in his job because he could not 
coordinate the activities of his de- 
partment with the efforts of other 
departments. “Suffice it to say that 
the operative miller is not a satisfac- 


W. H. Meinecke 





tory manager unless he can and does 
do so,” he said. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, declared that the 
time has passed when a man was ap- 
pointed superintendent of a flour mill 
solely on the basis of his ability as a 
miller. More and more success de- 
pends upon managerial skill and 
knowledge and less upon the purely 
technical qualifications, he said. 

The successful superintendent must 
have a knowledge of cost accounting, 
engineering and related sciences and 
be somewhat of a lawyer, a teacher 
and a psychologist, Mr. Robbins said. 


Quality Control 

In a discussion of quality control, 
L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, stated that the 
choice of wheats for the mill mix is 
the first and most important step. 
Quality control also includes such 
items as proper tempering of the 
wheat, actual grinding, sifting and 
purification and on through packing 
and shipment, he said. 

The problem of training men for 
administrative jobs in the production 
phase of milling was the subject of 
a paper presented by John Hoffmeis- 
ter, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, during the seminar the morn- 
ing of May 20. E. P. Farrell, Kansas 
State College, chairman of the AOM 
Educational Committee, was session 
moderator. 

Mr. Hoffmeister discussed his com- 
pany’s training program for head 
millers, which makes use of the AOM 
training course and on-the-job-train- 
ing. A company survey has shown 
that the two phases work well to- 
gether, he said. Competent talent is 
being drawn into the program. 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, re- 
ported to the conference on the pro- 
gram being carried out by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. A film on baking, 
“The Mark of C,” produced by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was shown at the 
session. 

Also at the session, milling tech- 
nologists were given an opportunity 
to express their opinions or ask for 
information at an open forum. Roy 
A. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman of District 4 of 
the AOM, presided, and steered the 
group through topics ranging from 
use of wire bolting cloth to moisture 
control in pneumatic handling sys- 
tems. 


Cereal Technology 

During the cereal technology ses- 
sion, the afternoon of May 20, Dr. 
Robert A. Larsen, Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago, said that 
present-day research directed toward 
increasing the life of flour in storage 
may have an impact on future flour 
production. Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
Kansas State College, was moderator. 

Dr. Larsen discussed research on a 
stabilized whole wheat type flour, de- 
hydrated flour and compressing flour, 
and said that, in terms of the mili- 
tary, results of this research may re- 
sult in requests for new flour prod- 
ucts. 

Donald F. Meisner, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, reported on institute 
studies on qualities affecting the 
keeping qualities of bread and recom- 
mended that bakers make provision 
to maintain constant temperature for 
bread from the time it is wrapped at 
the bakery until it reaches the retail 
outlet. 

Today the chemist and his labora- 
tory have become the modern prod- 
ucts control, a paper by Lawrence 
Iliff, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
said. The paper, read by E. V. Hether- 
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ington, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, outlined the expansion in the 
field of products control caused by 
the growing complexity of milling 
and the diversification of baking. 

A movie, “The Disintegration of 
the Wheat Kernel Endosperm During 
Milling,” was narrated by R. M. 
Sandstedt, University of Nebraska. 


Sanitation 

An assertion that the results of the 
recent decision of the U. S. Food & 
Drug Administration to reassess its 
grain sanitation program “cannot help 
but mean good to all of us’’ was made 
at the sanitation session the morning 
of May 21. 

The opinion was expressed by Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, executive secretary 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, who cautioned the group 
not to be too hasty in judging the re- 
sults of the FDA decision. 

The session was under the chair- 
manship of George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the AOM Sanitation Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brooks said that no group in 
the National Grain Trade Council 
(which comprises seven or eight na- 
tional grain and feed organizations 
along with most of the nation’s grain 
exchanges) is not in sympathy with 
the FDA objectives ‘‘as we under- 
stand them.” He said that at no time 
during the conferences of milling, 
grain and government groups in re- 
gard to the sanitation program were 
there any “protracted and bitter dis- 
putes,”’ as had been reported. 

Norman Foster, acting chief and 
chief chemist, Minneapolis district 
FDA, also talked about the sanitation 
program as he presented a paper pre- 
pared in part by Morris Kerr, Minne- 
apolis district FDA chief. He said 
that FDA is realistic about the pro- 
gram and “we are willing to listen 
and willing to act according to the 
best technical information and ad- 
vice.” 

In a paper on “Economic Losses to 
Wheat from Insect Infestation,” 
Donald A. Wilbur, Kansas State Col- 
lege, cited unpublished experimental 
data of a study conducted by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., showing that it cost 
more to mill good flour from infested 
wheat. 

Max Milner, Kansas State College, 
reported on the use of a simple blow- 
ing device (designed primarily to sep- 
arate seeds into various sizes) to 
facilitate internal inspection of wheat 
for insect infestation. 

No Public Tolerance 

Mr. Foster said, in answer to a 
question, that there is no standard 
count for relatively clean wheat, and 
that he didn’t think there ever would 
be, because “you can’t have a public 
tolerance for anything that the pub- 
lic believes is objectionable.” 

Mr. Milner commented that he 
thought there has been too much of 
a tendency by the milling industry 
to adopt a hush-hush attitude about 
sanitation, with the result that the 
industry’s position is poorly under- 
stood. 

The afternoon schedule May 21 in- 
cluded golf, courtesy of Hart-Carter 
Co., and tours of the plants of Hart- 
Carter Co. and Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
The annual banquet was held the 
evening of May 21. 

About 50 attended a dinner meet- 
ing and reunion of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, the evening of May 20. The 1954 
meeting will be held at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

A complete report, including pic- 
tures, of the conference will appear 
in the June Milling Production Sec- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Jules Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour 
Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. Zimmerman 
went on to New York for a short 
vacation following the recent flour 
distributors’ convention in Pittsburgh. 

é 


M. C. Alvarez, International Mill- 
ing Co., New York, and Mrs. Alvarez 
left by plane May 23 for a vacation 
in Bermuda. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
called on Minneapolis millers and at- 
tended a meeting of the Wheat Flour 
Institute field staff last week while 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Steen also spoke 
at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

2 

Recent visitors at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices in Chicago 
included C. G. MeClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, and 
A. James Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

e 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, head of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota department of 
plant pathology, has been granted an 
honorary doctor of science degree by 
the University of Rhode Island at 
Kingston. He was honored at the 
dedication of the new chemistry build- 
ing at the university. Dr. Stakman is 
retiring from the Minnesota staff 
June 30 after 44 years of service. 
During that time he has become 
known as number one authority on 
stem rusts and other diseases of 
cereal grains. 

e 

W. C. Theis, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
appointed a member of the Missouri 
State Athletic Commission by Gov. 
Phil M. Donnelly last week. 

s 

E. H. Enns, resident manager of the 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Inman, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Enns are vacation- 
ing this week near Shreveport, La. 
While there they plan to attend the 
wedding of a niece. 

& 

A. F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., recently spent sev- 
eral days in the company’s New York 
offices. 

& 

A cocktail party is being given 
May 28 for Jules Salmanowitz, Super- 
intendence Co., Inc., retiring presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, by members of the exchange. 

€ 

Ray Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, spent a few days in the 
New York market recently while on 
his way to Washington. 

@ 

A. B. Sparboe, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
spoke May 19 at a meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago. In an ad- 
dress entitled ‘‘We Have Just Begun 
to Sell,” he gave an appraisal of the 
role of the U. S. in World Trade. 

& 

Robert Menze, who joined Smith, 
Murphy & Co., New York, some 
months ago after leaving the grain 
branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, 
was in Kansas City this week, visit- 


ing company offices there. Mr. Menze 
is being transferred to the Portland 
office of Kerr, Gifford & Co. 

& 

Jack Benjamin, secretary of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, and 
J. N. Greenman of the Uhlmann Ele- 
vators Co. of Texas, Fort Worth, 
visited the Kansas City offices of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co. this week. 

7 

Charles H. Maddox, assistant man- 
ager, overseas. division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York, is vacationing 
with his family in Cleveland, Ohio. 

& 

Jose Shuster, Cartegena baker, who 
is in New York on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip, was a recent 
visitor in the overseas division offices 
of Pillsbury Mills. 

s 

Fred A. Peters, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, called on the trade 
in the Pittsburgh area last week with 
J. T. Sherry, J. T. Sherry Corp. 

e 

Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Reynolds 
spent a recent weekend in Red River, 
N. M., where the fishing season was 
opened for the summer. 


Harold Kadalar, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited the company’s 
Oklahoma City regional office re- 
cently. 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, is fishing at Lake Kipawa, 
Quebec, Canada. With him are Louis 
Dudt, Dudt’s South Hills Premier 
Bakery; Wendel Fleckenstein, Poto- 
mac Bakery, Dormont; Karl Wolf- 
rum, Wolfrum Bakery, Mt. Lebanon; 
J. W. Williamson, Duquesne Bakery; 
George E. Olsen, Dawn Donuts, 
Homestead. 


Osear F. Greiner, Chicago flour 
broker, who has been selected as the 
honor man for 1953 by the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, left 
the city May 25 to spend a few days 
at his cabin in Minocqua, Wis. Mr. 
Greiner will be honored at the an- 
nual golf outing of the flour club 
July 9. 

* 


Stanley J. Hunter, general credit 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., is convalescing from an attack 
of acute coronary thrombosis at the 
Passavant Memorial Hospital in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hunter was on a plane 
flight from Montreal to Seattle but 
was forced to leave the plane in 
Chicago May 22 to enter the hos- 
pital. His wife is with him here but 
expects to leave for home soon. Mr. 
Hunter expects to remain in the 
hospital three or four weeks. He was 
attending the National Credit Man- 
agers Congress in Montreal when he 
felt ill. He had intended to visit 
New York and Washington before 
returning to Seattle but cut his trip 
short by returning through Chicago. 

‘. 

Frederick A. O. Schwarz, New 
York, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of General Mills, Inc., since 1948, 
has resigned to become chief counsel 
to James B. Conant, high commis- 
sioner of western Germany. 


a 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS * 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


SITUATIONS WANTED ~- | 
AP A v 


EXPERIENCED MILL MAINTENANCE 











man desires affiliation with progressive 
organization Address 752, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
MILLER—20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE — 
looking for opening in mill-—Minnesota, 
lowa, Wisconsin Available immediately. 
Address 753, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis ° Minn, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


FOR SALE—TWO LABORATORY NATION- 
| reel oven Electric. Doty Technical 
Laboratori West 9th St., Kansas 

Mo 











MACHINERY WANTED 











v (A 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv a 








ATTENTION SPRING WHEAT MILLS 
Popular salesman covering New York 
Metropolitan area—excellent reputation 
——managerial capacity—member Bakers 
Club and Produce Exchange—wants con- 
tact spring wheat-rye mill willing to 
compete for very best baker jobber trade, 
Will operate sour office or brokerage. 
Address 788, The Northwestern Miller, 


1lt Bk. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y, 








BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota’ mill now 


open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 28°21, The Northwestern Miller 





Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


HELP WANTED | 
SN v 
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Congress Expected to Amend 
Law on Wheat Production Curbs 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The unstable 
situation in grain markets, which is 
getting concentrated attention in 
government circles these days, is 
likely to continue until Congress acts 
on legislation yet to be introduced, 
according to some observers. 

A key question is what will be done 
about wheat price supports. The Ben- 
son administration must face up to 
the problem of “dollar wheat” or 
some method of getting out of the 
mandatory acreage allotments on the 
1953-54 wheat crop and subsequent 
marketing quotas. 

Congress—at least the Republican 
side—is now aiming its strategy to- 
ward an amendment to the farm law 
which will permit Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, to lower the 
requirements for acreage allotments 
and the impact of marketing quotas 
to a point where the mandatory re- 
quirements — imposed by previous 
Democratic administration and deftly 
avoided last year by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, former secretary of agriculture 
—will be mild in consequence. 

The term “dollar wheat” is general. 
If under the present law Secretary 
Benson imposes acreage allotments 
for wheat and subsequently proclaims 
marketing quotas, it is feared that 
the wheat farmers will vote quotas 
down. 

Would Lower Supports 


If that should occur the support 
price for wheat, all other provisions 
of the farm act notwithstanding, 
would automatically fall to 50% of 
parity or roughly $1.20 bu. 

This, of course, would not mean 
that the domestic price for wheat 
would drop to that level. Important 
export grain trade representatives 
contend that the world price for 
wheat would not drop to the U. S. 
support level and that the U. S. price 
would hold well above the loan rate 
available if marketing quotas were 
rejected by wheat farmers. 

Both houses of Congress on the 
Republican side are in a_ veritable 
tizzy. They, too, see wheat in the 
dollar category —a condition which 
would be little short of panic in the 
domestic economy. 

However, there is little chance that 





Congress will permit the wheat loan 
program to drift into that condition. 
WA NT . D Too much is at stake politically and 
for other grain crops. 
. On the present mandatory statis- 
Research and Development Engineer to tical basis USDA is clearly required 
work on research problems of large . hs 
dry corn mill. Knowledge of special- to impose acreage allotments and 
ties and raw starches desirable but proclaim marketing quotas. It is 
not necessary, feared on Capitol Hill that the farm- 
This is a wonderful opportunity for ers may reject marketing quotas not- 
high grade man mae Gea withstanding the deep drop of the 
with ability loan level to 50% of parity. 
Write giving full details to 771, North- Situation Summarized 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, Here is the round-up of the supply- 
demand situation: 
OPPORTUNITY 
Manager of milling company, established business, growth possibili- 
ties. Prefer young executive who can co-ordinate all departments 
of business, which is division of larger concern. Submit full qualifi- 
cations, record, salary ideas. Replies confidential. Address 801, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 





Come July 1, 1953, it seems prob- 
able that the nation will have more 
than 1,660 million bushels of wheat. 
The domestic demand is estimated at 
675 million and the most optimistic 
export level is set at 325 million. On 
the basis of those estimates, USDA 
must impose acreage allotments and 
proclaim marketing quotas since the 
supply is far in excess of foreseeable 
demand. 

Under the present law USDA would 
be compelled to cut back current 
wheat acreage from an approximate 
78 million acres to somewhere near 
55 million. Farms of 15 acres or less 
would be excluded from the market- 
ing quota referendum, but they would, 
however, be subject to the marketing 
quota decision if that referendum was 
approved by two thirds of farmers 
voting. 

USDA officials as well as Republi- 
cans in Congress fear the outcome of 
marketing quota referendum. 

They now plan to reduce the vot- 
ing strength of small wheat farmers 
through a planned amendment to the 
law which would deprive wheat farm- 
ers of less than 20 acres of participa- 
tion in the marketing quota referen- 
dum. 

This theory is that the large wheat 
farmers will approve marketing 
quotas and can dominate the referen- 
dum which will occur on July 25. 


Offers Resolution 

Intervening in this hot issue is 
Sen. Carl Mundt (R., S.D.) who has 
introduced a resolution in the Senate 
which would alter the marketing 
quota and acreage allotment formula 
by increasing the mandatory carry- 
over figure to a point where the 
heavy supplies now on hand would 
not compel Secretary Benson to or- 
dain acreage controls or marketing 
quotas. 

The Mundt resolution, supported by 
several other northwestern §§ grain 
state senators, does not have the 
support of the consequential leaders 
of the agricultural committees of 
either chamber. 

Speaking broadiy, these leaders be- 
lieve that the agricultural high price 
support situation is getting rapidly 
out of hand. They feel that the check 
rein must be applied and that it 
should be done this year and not in 
a congressional campaign year. The 
Mundt Bill would in effect suspend 
the present mandatory acreage allot- 
ment equation only for the next crop 
year, 

The Mundt bill can be dismissed 
as a legislative possibility, important 
congressional leaders declare. With- 
out their support the Mundt Bill is a 
dead duck. 

It was felt in some quarters that 
the farm price support issue was 
coming rapidly from a slow boil to a 
crisis which would have to be faced, 
with the only alternative a repeal of 
the present mandatory price support 
of basic agricultural commodities at 
not less than 90% of parity through 
the 1954 crops. 


Behind Present Law 


Important senate leaders discount- 
ed this possibility completely, saying 
that the administration and Secre- 
tary Benson were too completely on 
record as behind the present law on 
the books to permit any change in the 
existing law. 

Until Congress acts on legislation 
still to be introduced it is probable 
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that grain and feed markets will be 
in a most unstable condition. Fear 
of dollar wheat is real. What would 
happen to the corn and oat crops 
supported for this current year at 
90 and 85% of parity is a matter of 
conjecture. Probably it would drive 
all the new corn and oat crops ex- 
cept for immediate needs into the 
government loan programs. 

Neither the government nor the 
commercial warehouse industry has 
space available to hold the supplies 
which would result from another 
bumper crop. 

It is a safe bet that Congress will 
so modify the requirement of the 
wheat acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota procedure to a point where 
farmers will be willing to accept the 
marketing quota referendum. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. FEED MEN ALERTED 
FOR FIFTH GOLF OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Committee mem- 
bers are determined to make the fifth 
annual golf outing of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. an out- 
standing social event, according to 
R. H. Newsome, Newsome Commis- 
sion Co., and J. C. North, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., co-chairmen. 

The outing will be held June 22 at 
the Minneapolis Golf Club. Assisting 
in making arrangements are Verne 
Hastings, Wayne Fish & Co.; E. H. 
Leitte, E. H. Leitte Co.; Don W. Ry- 
an, Excelsior Milling Co.; A. H. Rof- 
fers, Northwest Cooperative Mills, 
Inc.; Charles Veeck, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co.; H. M. Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co.; Albert A. Teeter, Industrial Mo- 
lasses Corp.; J. A. Larigan, St. Regis 
Sales Corp.; George Smith, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; E. J. Lang, Ral- 
ston-Purina Co.; Frank E. Moore, 
Hilltop Farm Feed Co.; Cliff Scott, 
Merck & Co., and L. O. Hauskins, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

Members have been asked to send 
reservations for themselves and their 
guests to Mr. Veeck, 451 Taft St. 
N.E., Minneapolis 13. The cost of the 
dinner will be $4 and the golf fee $3. 








BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED GROUP’S 
PROGRAM PLANS COMPLETE 


MILWAUKEE—Philip H. Willkie, 
son of the late Wendell Willkie, has 
been added to the list of speakers at 
the Central Retail Feed Assn. con- 
vention June 1-2 in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Willkie, a lawyer and member 
of the Indiana State Legislature, will 
speak on “The American Challenge.” 

Also on the program will be W. E. 
Glennon, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Oscar 
Straube, president of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Ine., Kansas City; James G. 
Halpin and Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
of Wisconsin poultry department; 
C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago; Gerald Burke, busi- 
ness advisor, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Roy Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co. 
and president of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange. 

Presiding at the convention ses- 
sions will be Walter F. Uebele, Jr., 
Burlington (Wis.) Feed Co., who is 
completing his first year as president 
of the association. He also will sum- 
marize work carried on by the organ- 
ization in his annual address. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Indy | 


MEM™MBER S OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF [RADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAW 2, 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Ublmann 






















NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CITy— 


oe sla sane eee 490000 BUSHEL CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


























MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 
44 PAGE'S flours give all of the best in flour 


quality ... and in addition the protection 
of exceptional mill location at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn from 
four major producing states--Kansas, Neb- 
raska, Oklahoma and Colorado. ‘i 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Oereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec. Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O'Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 


May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 1-2—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Heil House, Columbus; 
exec, sec., Vaughn Thorne, 1314 Kin- 
near Road, Columbus 12, Ohio. 

June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 18-15—The Bakers Associa- 


tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Il. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bidg., 
Washington, D.C, 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 


. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & for 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


SACKS 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








——. of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
































BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J, FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y Produce Exchange 
Produve Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 


The Bourse 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ARNOLD 


ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 











Denver, Colorado 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











THE NORTHWESTERN 


Amman, 438! E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 
March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Til. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


She was five, and she had known 
few luxuries during her brief exist- 
ence. So when she became possessed 
of a coat of rabbit fur, she wore it 
to kindergarten and refused to take 
it off. When the period for outdoor 
sandpile play arrived, she _ insisted 
the bunny wrap stay on. The teacher 
didn’t argue, and soon she felt a tug 
at her sleeve. “Please, Miss Wil- 
liams,” whispered the perspiring little 
face, “I'm so hot—could I take off my 


~9? 


shoes and socks? 


¢¢ ¢ 


A woman on a quiz show com- 
plained that her husband was always 
going to hot spots without her. “What 
does he do for a living?” she was 
asked. The woman replied. “He’s a 


fireman.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


Junior was one of those little ter- 
rors, and Papa was surprised when 
Mama suggested they buy him a 
bicycle. “Do you think it will im- 
prove his behavior?” Papa asked. 

“No,” replied Mama grimly, ‘but 
it will spread his meanness over a 


wider area.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Overheard conversation outside of 
Macy’s in New York. One lady to an- 
other, “Well, if George died of that 
heart attack, I certainly want to 
know what it was I said.” 


$e ¢ 
“My adored one,” cried her admir- 
er, “may I print a kiss upon your 
lips?” 
She blushed and replied, “Well—er 
yes. You may print it, but you 
mustn’t publish it.” 


¢?¢¢ 

One of those capable women, a 
woman with the spirit of a new ad- 
miral and the beam of his battleship, 
beckoned imperiously to the airline 
captain. “Tell me, my good man,” she 
commanded, looking around to see 
whom she was impressing, “what is 


MILLER 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
“Philip,” Dundee 


KY. 2 eee 
Y “MEELUNIE” 


IE (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
WY pay 


Heerengracht 209 


9) AMSTERDAM 


. 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
7 OSLO, 


Address 


NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skipperget 
Cable 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, 


FLOUR, 
ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Hilliter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,"”’ London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil 














W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAK,"’ Glasgow 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 19138 

OSLO, 

FLOUR - SEMOLINA - 
Working Denmark, 
Norway 
Address 


NORWAY 
FEED 
Finland, 
Sweden 
“Flormel,”’ 


Cable Oslo 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Itank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 


. 
H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 


Reference 


Cable “Asbjornstad” 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address 
“Witbure” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN >; 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





‘ 
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: : oy j "| ulti- - 
Weather Resistant’ ER rived nerteenvant a 


Being water resistant, they keep out snow, 


ry rain or sleet . . . keep contents dry and safe 
Po until bags are opened, and your products 
ry used. Why not call in the Hammond man near 


you. His main interest is in recommending the 
right Multi-W alls for the exact requirements of 
your products. Prompt deliveries are assured. 


—_— 


| se 
{ \ , = dmmon 
A 
For Multi-Wall bags,'‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond” ® 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. © Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. ax = 
Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. * CHARLOTTE, 











2. 





N.C. © KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © LIGONIER, PA. ° 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « NEW YORK, N.Y. «© AKRON, OHIO + HOUSTON, TEXAS 





= If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 











selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
- KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


=a, — BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
dl : 

OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & &. c. mcr.” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 




















It is our policy to continue to 
make POLAR BEAR the purest, 
best baking and most economical 
flour that experience, top quality 
wheat, loyal employees and man- 
agement can jointly achieve. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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OUR THIRTY-THREE YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1934) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 
(1950) Kansas City, Improvements to Mill and Ware- 
house 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., Taylorville, Il. 
(1949) 650,000-bu. Grain Storage 
(1950) Peoria, Ill, Warehouse and Bag Conveying 


System 
(1951) 1,000,000-bu. Elevator and Soy Bean Processing 
Plant 
(1951) Concrete and Steel Warehouse at Peoria, Il. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 
(1949) Feed Loadout Building, Malt Storage and Other 
Engineering Work 
(1951) Engineering—Corn Storage Elevators and Dust 
Collecting and Feed Loadout Building 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
(1948) Clean Rice Storage 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 600,000 bushels Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
(1947) Tempering and Cleaning House Addition 
AUSTIN-HEATON COMPANY, Durham, N, C. 
(1949) Grain Elevator 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BAY STATE MILLING CO., Winona, Minn. 
(1949) Bag Conveying System and Flour Bins 
(1951) Stock Bins and Mill Feed Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 





BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO., Rossford, Ohio 
(1951) Concrete Work on Soy Bean Processing Plant 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(1951) Engineering for 2,500,000-bu. Export Elevator 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
BURRUS MILLS, INC., Dallas 
(1920) to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of Million bu 
Each and One Storage Addition of 300,000 bu 
(1950) Burrus Mills, S. A., Havana, Cuba, Plans for 
Flour and Feed Milling Plant 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1936) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 
Whee. 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CARGILL, INC., Norris City, Ill., Mexia, Texas 
(1949) Grain Unloading Facilities 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD 
(1951) Repairs to Rock Island Elevator, Kansas City, 
Kansas 


CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 300-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
(1948) Bulk Flour Storage and Packing Bldg. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1949) Clinton, Mo., Flour Bins 
(1950) No. Kansas City, Mo., Laboratory Improvements 
(1950) Wellington, Kansas, Rebuilding Feed Mill 
CONTIMAR—S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(1947) San Nicolas, Argentina, Corn Mill 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1946) 250,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
CRETE MILLS, Crete, Neb. 
(1948) Feed Mill 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, lowa 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (7 contracts) 
Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage 
(1948) Dewey, Okla., Sack House 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CuU., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Elevator 
DIXIB-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO., Richmond, Va 
(1947) 600,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO. 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THE DRACKETT CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
EARLY & DANIEL CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FAIR OAKS GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Fair Oaks, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Drier 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 


FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
(1931) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1946) Fort Scott, Kan., New Headhouse and Elevator 
(1947) Fort Scott, Kansas, New Packing Plant 
(1947) Great Bend, Kansas, 350,000-bushel Elevator 
(1947) North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000-sack Flour Mill 
Unit and Warehouse 
(1947) St. Louis, Mo., 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
(1950) St. Louis, Mo., Flour Storage, Packing and Load- 
ing Plant 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
16 Contracts for 12 Elevators with 6,448,000 bu. ca 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
(1951) Rossford, Ohio, 1,500,000-bu. Concrete Elevator 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office 
(1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HICKORY RIDGE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Hickory 
Ridge, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Storage 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., Peoria, Illinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 600,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Mpls. (1926 to date) 
Twelve Contracts for Nine Elevators and Additions 
with Storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1949) Warehouse Plans 
(1950) Salina, Kansas, Plans for Flour Storage, Pack 
ing and Loading Plant 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., North Kansas City, Mo. 
(1949) Warehouse and Office Plans 
JONESBORO GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 260,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 6,526 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
McGEHEE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., McGehee, Ark 
(1948) Rice Drier 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 225,000-bushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
(1947) 600,000-bushel Grain Storage, New Malt House 
M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED Co., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
(1950) 400,000-bu. Grain Storage 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MORRISON MILLING CO., Denton, Texas 
(1950) Completion of Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1947) 300,000-bushel Grain Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEV. CORP., Enid, Okla. 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Elevators, with 6,630,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warebouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1948) Ogden, Utah. Remodeling Flour Packing Plant 
(1949) Lima, Ohio. 600,000 bu. Grain Storage. 

PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 

(1922) 66,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 360,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PORT OF BOSTON AUTHORITY, Hoosac Pier, Charles 
town, Mass. 
(1949) Improvements to Port Elevator 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 500,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 

POULTRYMEN’'S CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 260,000-bushel Elevator 

E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 

RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capac- 
ity of 2,436,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, lowa Falls 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 

City for Soy Bean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 

(1946) lowa Falls, lowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
(1950) Bloomington, 11)., Warehouse Addition 
(1950) Kansas City, Bag Conveying System 
(1950) Macon, Ga., Feed Plant 
(1950) Richmond, Ind, Feed Plant 
(1951) Delmar, Del, Feed Plant 

ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 

RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 

RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bu, Elevator 

RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 

SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill 
(1948) Feed Mill 

SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 

(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 

SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 

SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 

(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 

SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 

(1926) 640,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminal 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 600,000 bushels Additional! Storage 

SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, Il 
(1939) 1,000.000 bushels Storage 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, II. 

(1939) 2,600,000 bushels Storage 

STANDARD MILLING CO., Kansas City, Kansas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 

THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 

(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 

TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 

TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CU. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920 to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of Million bu 

ddition of 300,000 bu 





Each and One Storage J 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohlo 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Various Military Installations 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1933) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 
Grain Storage 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASSN., Ta 
coma, Wash. 
(1947) Feed Mill 
WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Weiner, Ark 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WESTERN COTTONOIL CO., Abilene, Texas 
(1949) Feed Mill Remodeling 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 


(1927) 500,000-bu. Conerete Elevator and Head House 


1952 


Allied Mills, Inc., of Iowa, Mason City, Lowa, Feed Milling 
Plant 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., Addition to Feed Mill 

International Milling Co., Davenport, Lowa, Rebuilding of 
Drier 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Feed Mill Remodeling 

Ralston Purina Co., Shreveport, La., Feed Milling Plant— 
Engineering for Feed Milling Plant, Spokane, Wash. 

Washington Coop, Farmers Assn., Tacoma, Wash., 350,000- 
bu. Additional Grain Storage 


INQIUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff ot Life’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour. Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 









General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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the essential difference between an 
airliner and a ship?” 

“Let’s see,” replied the captain, 
“you know when you are on a ship 
and the engines stop, you wait for 
help.” 

“Ye-a-as.’ 

“Well, we don’t wait.” 


¢¢ 
“You'll have to handle this child 
very carefully,” the child specialist 
said to the mother. “Remember, you 
are dealing with a sensitive, high- 
strung little stinker.” 


e*¢ ¢ 
Aboard a Nashville bus, a girl in 
a maid uniform confided to a friend, 
“She said to serve from the left and 
take away from the right—how su- 
perstitious can you get?” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Over a cup of tea Mrs. McBride 
and Mrs. Clancy were discussing 
their sons in Korea. 

“Mike writes he’s been in the hos- 
pital but is getting around with a 
jeep . whatever that is,” said 
Mrs. McBride 

“Why, it’s an automobile,” replied 
her friend. 

“Glory be,’ said Mrs. McBride, 
“and I was thinking it was a female 


Jap.” 
¢¢¢ 


Middle age is when a night out is 
followed by a day in. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The patient who had been waiting 
in the dentist's reception room for 
two long hours was now in the chair, 
and humming a tune as the latter 
assembled his instruments in prep- 
aration to put in some fillings. 

Said the professional man, “You 
must have been to see Oklahoma re- 
cently. I notice you’re humming The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top.” 

Smiling, the patient replied, “On 
the contrary, doctor, I’ve been look- 
ing at the buggy ads in your maga- 
zines out there.”’ 


¢¢ ¢ 

During World War II a new re- 
cruit joined the company, and as he 
trudged along to report to head- 
quarters, a staff car with two stars 
on its pennant, denoting rank of ma- 
jor general, drove up. The new re- 
cruit failed to salute and the officer, 
a Stickler for military comportment, 
stopped the car and got out. 

The recruit stiffened to attention 
as the officer approached and roared, 
“Soldier, don’t you Know what those 
two stars on the flag of my car 
mean?” 

“Yes, sir,” gulped the new recruit. 
“It means you have two sons in the 
service.” 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10086 0. ( em @ OF 


Duluth, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Wester 


rht from the grow 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Reserve’ and bo 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Ys cochewalor 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dallas 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








The Northwestern Miller offers 
a valuable service program to 
its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in 
your operations 


Ask for more details . 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn- 
New York ¢ Chicago s Kansas City ¢ Toronto 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS ‘Flour 
The WICHITA 
Giouwr Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller Library .. . 
are is a special reference and re- 
search collection of books, pamphlets 
and records that has been carefully built 
over the years to provide the most com- 
plete source of historical and statistical 
information on the flour -milling indus- 
try and the trades associated with it. 


Persons using the library find 20,000 
subjects classified in the general infor- 
mation index and 200 additional sub- 
jects represented in the pamphlet file. 
More than 400 books, most of them 
specialized volumes concerned with 
subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries, are catalogued. 


Photographic illustrations of 1,500 
subjects have been of value to many 
firms in search of “the right picture.” 


Information on more than 15,000 


The Library 


persons is found in the men-in-the-trade 
card file. More extensive biographical 
material is available on 1,200 persons 
prominent in the milling and related 
industries. 


Historical files on more than 250 mill- 
ing, baking and feed companies are 
maintained to give an up-to-date picture 
of individual firms. 


Special research work is often done by 
The Northwestern Miller’s librarian and 
other staff members as a special service 
to advertisers. 


The library is a part of the extensive 
service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
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CHICAGO 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








.. just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 

for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 

N-Richment-A for enriching. 

Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


ox" and "“N-Richment-A". Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, wae AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities , 











The Gamble Every- 
body Takes and Nobody Wins 


Everyone who drives a car has gambled by going too fast. 
In an effort to save a few seconds, we all go against our 
better judgment occasionally ... trying to pass another car 
when we know we shouldn’t ... or taking other risks in which 


we have really nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


Speed too great for safety is the largest single cause of fatal 


automobile accidents, according to the National Safety 


Council. Next is failure to keep to the right of the center 


line, and third is drinking by driver or pedestrian. 


Accidents have many causes, of course, but it is significant 
that there is at least one violation of the law, or of safe prac- 


tices, in nearly every instance. 


Support the safety movement in your community. Encour- 
age driver-training programs at your high school. Teach 
your children the rules of highway safety. And above all, 


accept your responsibility as a driver. 





